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Kings of the Golden River 


The Story of Persistence, Intelligence and Co-operation, the 
Three Drops of Holy Water that Brought Gold from 
the River Beds and Golden Harvests from 


the Soil in the Sacramento Valley 


By SAMUEL M. Evans 


NCE upon a time, three broth- 
ers, Schwartz, Hans and Gluck, 
lived in Treasure Valley in the 
land of Stiria. They were 
farmers. From the rim of the 

mountains that surrounded Treasure Valley 
fell a wonderful cascade, called the Golden 
River. It dashed down on the other side of 
the mountains from Treasure Valley, how- 
ever, and left the valley without a stream. 
But the gentle rains always fell in Treasure 
Valley and the harvests were always golden 
and the three brothers waxed exceeding 
rich. Schwartz and Hans were very mean 
persons but little Gluck was kind and gentle. 
One day Schwartz and Hans offended 
Southwest Wind, Esq., very deeply. South- 
west Wind, Esq., took his revenge by blowing 
very hard and bringing a great flood to 
Treasure Valley and laying it waste. Then 
he ceased his visits to Treasure Valley alto- 
gether and the gentle rains fell no more there 
and it became a desert place. The three 
brothers gathered together their gold and 
moved to the other side of the mountains 
and became goldsmiths. But Schwartz and 
Hans wasted their profits in riotous living 
and, because they had no gold mine, they 
became very poor. Finally the oniy gold 
left was in a curious golden mug that be- 
longed to Gluck. Schwartz and Hans com- 
manded him to throw it into the melting pot 
and then they went away on a drinking 
debauch. When the mug was melted, a 
curious little dwarf jumped out of the pot 
and informed Gluck that he was the King 
of the Golden River. If anyone should cast 
three drops of holy water into the Golden 
River, he said, it would be turned into gold; 
but anyone who cast unholy water into the 


river would be turned into a black stone. 
Then the dwarf disappeared and the gold in 
the pot evaporated. When Schwartz and 
Hans came home, they were exceedingly 
wroth at the loss of the gold. But when 
Gluck told them what had happened, they 
decided to throw three drops of holy water 
into the Golden River and become rich again. 
But the water that they threw into the river 
was unholy and they were turned into black 
Then little Gluck threw three 
drops of holy water into the Golden River. 
He was surprised to find that the stream did 
not turn to gold but was diminished in 
volume. Then he looked down on the other 
side of the mountains and saw that a part of 
the waters of the Golden River had been 
diverted into Treasure Valley. The water 
enriched the soil of Treasure Valley and 
Gluck reaped rich harvests and lived there 
in happiness forever and ever. 

This is the story of The King of the Golden 
River as told by John Ruskin. The Golden 
River really rises in the snows of Mount 
Shasta and flows right through Treasure 
Vailey. Some persons call the river the 
Sacramento and the valley the Sacramento 
valley, while to Stiria they give the name of 
California. One name is as good as another: 
the impor-ant thing is to recognize the place 
and the persons in the story. And what hap- 
pened in Treasure Valley is very much like 
what has happened and what is happening 
right now in the Sacramento valley. The 
farmers who lived there at first became gold- 
smiths when the yellow metal was discovered 
in the streams flowing into the Sacramento. 
And in their lust for gold they threw into 
the Sacramento very much unholy water— 
water that had been polluted by their 


stones. 
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The Golden River rises in the snows of Mt. Shasta and flows through the 


hydraulic mining streams. Before Treas- 
ure Valley brought forth crops again, the 
three drops of holy water—persistence, 
intelligence and co-operation—had to be 
cast into the Sacramento river. And now 
Treasure Valley is producing golden har- 
vests and the farmers are growing very rich. 

The Sacramento valley was at one time 
an arm of the sea. The Sacramento river 
flowed into it at its upper end, way up 
above Red Bluff, several hundred miles 
from the present mouth of the river. Every 
winter the rains washed down mud from 
the mountains and after a long, long time 
the arm of the sea was filled up with rich 
soil. The streams that had _ formerly 
flowed down from the Sierra Nevada 
mountains into the eastern edge of the sea 
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Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
made ready for countless 


now joined the mighty Sacramento river. 
The river deposited more soil near its banks 
than it did farther away, of course, and so 
the time came when it built up its bed a 
little higher than the land on either side; 
in much the same way that the muddy 
Colorado river has built up a bed for itself 
hundreds of feet higher than the old Salton 
Sea into which it originally emptied. The 
trees grew on the mountain sides, and the 
forest cover caught and held the storm 
waters of winter and distributed them more 
eveniy throughout the year. This prevented 
the disastrous floods that the rainy season 
had formerly brought to the Sacramento val- 
ley and retarded somewhat the process of fill- 
ing up the valley with soil, leaving the river 
flowing, a clear stream for most of the year, 





Treasure Valley, for the fertile overflowed lands back from the lovely river-banks are being reclaimed and 


prosperous farmers 


through its self-made ridge in the center 
of the valley, from five to twenty-five feet 
higher than the surrounding lands. There 
was plenty of water in the river at all times 
of the year and boats went upstream to 
take away the rich crops of the farmers 
who tilled the plains-lands away from the 
river and the high lands adjacent to the 
banks of the streams. The lowlands back 
from the stream were not farmed because 
every year Southwest Wind, Esq., filled 
them with rain from the hills and with the 
surplus flood-waters of the Sacramento 
river. Each farmer owned thousands of 
acres of land, which had been granted to 
him by the governor of New Spain. For 


California was then a part of New Spain, 
which included Mexico, and was governed 








by Spanish governors. There were very few 
people in Treasure Valley in those days. 
One year—it was in January, 1848, to 
be exact, for this is not a fairy story—James 
Wilson Marshall discovered gold in the 
tailrace of Sutter’s Mill on one of the 
streams that flows into the American river 
in El Dorado county. Old Southwest 
Wind, Esq., had not been very kind to the 
farmers in Treasure Valley that spring and 
they decided that the rivers that flowed 
into the Sacramento valley had indeed 
been turned into gold higher up in the hills 
near their sources. And so they left their 
farms and rushed to get the gold in the 
river-beds. The news of the discovery was 
carried to the eastern part of the United 
States and then began that remarkable 
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rush to California across the plains and 
around the Horn by sea: the rush that re- 
sulted in the peopling of a state within a 
few years and the wresting away from 
Spain of the control of California, which 
was first turned into the Bear Flag Republic 
and later admitted to the Union as a sov- 
ereign state. 

Among the thousands that left their 
homes in the East in 1849 to look for gold 
in California was Reuben Kercheval, who 
sailed around the Horn seeking the end of 
the rainbow. He found San Francisco a 
roaring gold camp but he did not stop there. 
He sailed up the Sacramento river to the 
town of Sacramento, a bigger and a livelier 
camp than San Francisco. I am going to 
tell what happened to Kercheval in his 
search for riches, not because it is in any 
way unusual but because it is exactly what 
happened to many others and _ illustrates 
the fortunes of the kings of the Golden 
River. Kercheval got his miner’s outfit in 
Sacramento and made straight for the 
“diggin’s.”’ He mined just two hours. At 
the end of that time he sat himself down on 
a boulder and thought. He cast his eyes 
about him and saw thousands of other 
miners, each digging for gold. There were 
thousands more in Sacramento and San 
Francisco and flour was selling for a dollar 
a pound. He decided that he would get 
his gold by supplying food for the hungry 
mouths. And so he sold his pick and 
shovel and pan and moved down into 
Treasure Valley on the high banks of the 
Golden River, near where the town of 
Courtland stands. His uncle, Arm- 
stead Runyon, was engaged in farming 
there. These two were not by any means 
the only ones who saw that gold was to be 
made from tilling the soil of Treasure 
Valley. Others had taken up land on the 
banks of the river and were raising vege 
tables and grain. James Collins, who 
settled next to Kercheval on what is now 
Grand Island, still there. He is 
richer than thousands who dug for gold in 
Fl Dorado. But the story of one is the story 
of all. 

Kercheval and his neighbors made rich 
profits out of their crops on the banks of the 
Golden River. But every few years they 
were flooded out and so finally they threw 
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lives 


up small dikes to keep out the flood-waters 
of the Sacramento. Meanwhile the 
ers for gold found that they could get it 
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out of the ground much more quickly and 
with much less labor by throwing great 
streams of water against the sides of the 
hills and washing the hills away, collecting 
the gold in long sluice-boxes through which 
the mud was directed. The residue of mud 
and water was turned back into the streams 
again and was carried down and deposited 
in the bed of the Sacramento river. This 
was the unholy water that the goldsmiths 
put into the Golden River. It made the 
bed of the river higher and higher and de- 
creased its capacity for carrying flood- 
waters and made it impossible for large 
boats to navigate the Golden River. When 
the spring freshets came, the river washed 
over the banks of Kercheval’s levees and 
spread devastation everywhere in Treasure 
Valley. And so Kercheval and his neigh- 
bors got together for mutual protection 
against the tlood-waters. In 1868 they 
formed a reclamation district under a special 
act of the legislature of California that em- 
powered them to build dikes and to assess 
the land in the district to pay them. The 
first levees built on Grand Island were con- 
structed merely on the river side of the dis- 
trict. The waters from the great Yolo 
basin were not shut out until later. They 
rarely overtlowed the higher lands near 
the river then, and anyhow when they had 
drained off the lower lands farther back, 
crops were put in. The great flood of 1868 
washed away the slender banks in front of 
Kercheval’s place and destroyed his crops 
and it was not until 1872 that other levees 
were started. These levees were finished 
in 1874. 

If you take a trip up the Sacramento river 
today, you will see great clam-shell dredgers 
at work building levees. A great arm 
reaches out over the river and drops a steel 
bucket, fashioned like two clam. shells, 
into the stream. The bucket is drawn 
up filled with sand and the arm carries it 
over to the bank and deposits the sand. 
The largest clam-shell dredger in the world 
is now at work on the Natomas project 
north of Sacramento and it builds only a 
mile of levee a month. Of course, the 
levees being thrown up by the clam-shel! 
dredger are very much higher and broader 
than the levees built at Grand Island in 
1872 because the flood plane has been 
raised very much by the unholy water put 
into the river by the hydrauiic miners. 
But there were no clam-shell dredgers for 
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One-fourth of the asparagus crop of the world 
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Kercheval and his neighbors in those days. 
They built their levees with shovel and 
wheelbarrow. The dirt was taken from 
the land side of the levee because there was 
no way to get the sand out of the river and 
because sand was not then considered 
good material for levee building. Chinese 
and Indians manipulated the shovels and 
the wheelbarrows. Most of the white 
people in California were in the gold camps 
then. In winter there was some white 
labor but nearly all the work was done by 
Chinese and Indians. Thirteen and a half 
cents a . bic yard was the price paid for 
moving the ‘irt. There are men living in 
the Sacramento valley now who remember 
having watched as boys the foremen of the 
levee gangs walking up and down the dikes 
with revolvers strapped to their belts to 
prevent the Chinese from throwing stumps 
into their wheelbarrows to make up the 
required amount of dirt. One clam-shell 
dredger of the type of the Hercules, the 
Natomas Consolidated’s giant, will move 
as much dirt in one day as five hundred 
Indians and Chinese moved for Kercheval 
and will do it for a little over four cents a 
cubic yard. The clam-shell dredger works 
twenty-four hours in the day, too. 
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is raised and canned under the river levees. Celery 


Ss nowhere 


else 


The levee built by Kercheval and _ his 
neighbors lasted until 1876. It re- 
paired and broke again in 1878 and in 1881. 
This time it was not mended until 1880. 
For eight years the district lay open to the 
mercy of the waters. The farmers planted 
crops after the flood-waters had drained off 
their lands, but no attempt was made to 
rebuild the levees. There had been con- 
siderable trouble in collecting reclamation 
assessments, for the lesson of intelligence, 
persistence and co-operation had not been 
thoroughly learned then. The levees of 
1881 had been built by horses and scrapers 
in addition to the wheelbarrow brigade. 
In 1889 the farmers got together again and 
rebuilt the levees. This time they used 
a clam-shell dredger. The water went 
over the levees in 1890 but they were re- 
paired, and since that time Grand Island 
has not been overflowed, although in the 
spring of 1907 the river reached the highest 
stage in its history. The district now owns 
the controlling interest in a big clam-shell 
dredger and the levees are kept constantly 
in repair and are constantly raised to keep 
them above the continually elevating flood 
plane. Now you can go down to Grand 
Island and ride all around the district on 
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the top of the great levee on an oiled road- 
way forty feet in width. Below you on one 
side is the river, and on the other the gar- 
dens of the island. 

There are seventeen thousand acres in 
Grand Island. Altogether it has cost 
$1,864,000 to reclaim this land. Was it 
worth it? Last year, H. D. Kercheval, 
son of the pioneer, took eleven thousand 
boxes of Bartlett pears from twenty-two 
acres. He sold $500 worth of pears from 
each acre. Some of the trees were planted 
by his father in 1851. Plums yielded $500 
an acre more and he got 25 sacks of pink 
beans per acre. He has 150 acres in his 
place. The produce from that land brought 
him $28,000. And Grand Island is not the 
only reclamation district on the Sacramento 
river. All along on both sides of the river 
from the mouth to Marysville and above, 
and on the Feather, Yuba and Bear rivers, 
the lands next to the streams are bringing 
forth golden crops. The first clam-shell 
dredger that ever operated on the Sacra- 
mento river can be seen today at work on 
the levees of Merrit Island. It is consid- 
erably smaller than the Hercules but it is 
large enough to do the work required and 
is not old enough yet to be thrown into the 
scrap heap. Last year the Lisbon District, 
a little below Sacramento, finished facing 
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three miles of levee on the west side of the 
district, with cement. The levee is ex- 
posed for this three miles to the Yolo basin, 
which becomes an inland sea in spring. 
Old Southwest Wind, Esq., makes his 
home across the Yolo basin and he whips 
the waters of the basin to such fury every 
year that they washed over the levees of 
the Lisbon District. The farmers tried 
brush riprapping to no avail. Now they 
have covered the levee with cement. It 
cost $75,000 to face that levee with cement 
for only three miles. Was it worth it? 
The farmers of the Lisbon District think so. 
They have paid for it out of the profits 
from their farms. 

The land under reclamation along the 
Sacramento river is irrigated by the waters 
against which the levees have been built. 
A pumping plant in each district, run by 
electric power from the headwaters of the 
rivers that flow into the Sacramento, takes 
the water over the levees into ditches that 
distribute it over the land. The same 
pumping plant drains the land of surplus 
rain and seepage water in spring. In 1878, 
when the Lisbon district was overtlowed, 
the farmers mended the levees and erected 
fifteen windmills to pump out the water so 
that they could put in their crops. Now 
the Golden river and its tributaries are 
































When the spring freshets came, the water washed over the levees and spread devastation everywhere. 
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harnessed and made to do the work through 
the generation of hydro-electric power. 
The water that irrigates the land is rich 
with silt carried down from the mountains, 
a veritable Nile that not only waters but 
gives new life to the soil. Altogether there 
are a hundred and nineteen thousand acres 
of reclaimed land in the Sacramento valley. 
The reclamation ex- 


dairies are bringing rich profits to their 
owners. Transportation charges, which 
constitute the biggest single factor in agri- 
cultural success, are a minimum because 
so many boats ply in the sloughs of 
the island district. The Sacramento and 
Southern railroad, a branch of the Southern 
Pacific, is being built through the reclaimed 
district. 





pense has been in | 
excess of ten and a | 
half millions. Was | 
it worth it? Well, 
every cent of the ten 
and a half millions 
has been paid for by 
the crops produced 
on the land. In 1910 
the crops produced 
on that acreage 
brought $23,000,000 
gross and last year 
the figure was a lit- 
tle higher. It has 
been a good invest- 
ment, this putting of 
intelligence, persist- 
ence and co-opera- 
tion into the Golden 
River. To enumer- 
ate the crops grown 
in the reclaimed dis- 
tricts would be like 
writing a list of the 
agricultural products 





of the world. Here 
oranges and _ rice, 
pears and hemp, 


asparagus and cher- 
ries, celeryand beans 
flourish. One-fourth 
of theasparagus crop 
of the world is raised 
and canned here. 
The tips are sealed 
in tins on the same 
day that theyarecut. 
A million boxes of 
pears and more than 
two million sacks of beans were produced in 
1911. I saw a cherry orchard that beat 
the world ten days for early cherries last 
year and the owner had thought that the 
trees were sick because the sand of a new 
levee had been thrown close to their trunks. 
Alfalfa, the great forage crop, flourishes 
as it does nowhere else in the West, and 
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a jig-saw puzzle, when the 
the surface 
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Success has come 
only as the reward of 
untiring effort and 
intelligent co-opera- 
tion. The fight 
against the waterand 
Southwest Wind, 
Esq., goes on un- 
ceasingly. The lev- 
ees are constantly 
watched and raised 
and _— strengthened. 
But the fight has 
taught the farmers 
of the netherlands 
the one great lesson 
of civilization —co- 
operation. How that 
lesson is operating 
to work out a com- 
prehensive scheme 
for the complete 
utilization of the 
waters of the Golden 
River—toirrigate the 
plains - lands above 
the netherlands, to 
further reclaim the 
netherlands district, 
to furnish electric 
power and to float 
large vessels—is one 
of the most fascinat- 
ing features of the 
development of civil- 
ization in the West. 
The project is mag- 
nificent inits concep- 
tion. It could not 
even have been con- 
ceived back in the time of Kercheval because 
the lesson of co-operative effort had not been 
learned. Besides the reclaimed lands along 
the Sacramento river and its tributaries, there 
are a million acres of lowlands back from the 
rivers, awaiting reclamation. These lands 
are situated, for the most part, in four great 
basins, the Yolo, Sacramento, Sutter and 








of the ground 
But this jig-saw 











American basins. They are filled with 
water every year and every foot of the mil- 
lion acres is as rich as the garden land now 
under cultivation. The gradual filling up 
of the beds of the rivers through the move- 
ment of the debris from the old hydraulic 
mining operations, and the reclamation of 
the delta lands now under cultivation, have 
so restricted the channel area available for 
flood-waters that the million acres cannot 
be reclaimed until greater channel capacity 
shall have been provided for the Sacra- 
mento river. 

Hydraulic mining was stopped in 1893 
when Congress put all mining operations 
on streams in the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento valleys under the control of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, created for that 
purpose and to provide some way for the 
control of the debris already in the streams 
which moves down stream every year. The 
stopping of hydraulic mining improved navi- 
gation a little, but there was so much debris 
in the streams that the California Debris 
Commission attempted to restrain its move- 
ment down stream by the construction of 
barriers in the Yuba river. The first bar- 
rier was washed away in the flood of 1907 
and work on the others has been aban- 
doned. However, training walls are being 
constructed to direct the waters into a set- 
tling basin which is planned to collect the 
debris before it reaches the Sacramento 
river. The gold miners who are dredging 


the streams under the control of the Debris 





Hercules at work on Feather river near Vernon at the confluence of the Feather and Sacramento rivers, 
building a levee to reclaim land on the Natomas project 





Commission are constructing the training 
walls without expense to the state or nation. 
This is one phase of the co-operative treat- 
ment of the rivers that has been evolved 
from the lesson taught by the mistakes of 
the past—mistakes that brought home to 
the kings of the Golden River the necessity 
of developing inter-dependently all the 
uses of the river—mining, irrigation, recla- 
mation, navigation and the generation of 
hydro-electric power. The great project 
that will result in the highest use of the 
waters of the Golden River is another out- 
come of the spirit of co-operation. It con- 
templates the confinement of the flood- 
waters of the rivers in the river-beds wher- 
ever possible, the correction of the align- 
ment of the river by cut-offs where neces- 
sary, the collection of the hill drainage 
which now flows into the great basins on 
either side of the river and the relief of the 
basins by the construction of temporary 
by-passes to carry off the flood-waters that 
the river channels cannot carry. It has 
been approved by the War Department, 
which controls work on navigable streams, 
and Congress has appropriated $400,000 to 
start the work. The state of California 
has appropriated $400,000 more. Both 
appropriations were for the enlargement of 
the river channel of the Sacramento near 
its mouth and both were contingent upon 
the free gift to the government of the rights 
of way necessary. The land owners and the 
city of Sacramento subscribed $225,000 for 
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this purpose and the deeds to the land have 
been turned over to Uncle Sam. It took 
very little time to get the money. The 
spirit of co-operation was in the air. The 
enlargement of the channel of the Sacra- 
mento will ‘“uncork”’ the river. From 
Rio Vista to its mouth the channel is very 
narrow, although the river has to carry the 
drainage of the entire Sacramento valley 
for this distance. When the job is finished 
the river channel for 
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The American basin, comprising 70,000 
acres of land near Sacramento, will not have 
to await the completion of the general proj- 
ect before it can bring forth crops like 
those on Kercheval’s land. Right now the 
Natomas, with clam-shell dredgers, drag-line 
scrapers and three hundred teams, is at 
work building giant dikes along the Ameri- 
can, Sacramento, Feather and Bear rivers. 
The reclamation of this large tract of land 

has come about 





this fifteen miles will 
be 3,000 feet wide 
instead of the scant 
7oo it is at present 
and can carry three 
and a half times as 
much wateras it does 
now. When the river 
has been “‘uncorked”’ 
below Rio Vista, the 
temporary by-passes 
through the great 
basins of land will be 
constructed and then 
the million acres can 
be reclaimed. Figur- 
ing on the 
a family to each forty 
acres, this will mean 
25,000 families to be 
added to ‘Treasure 
Valley. The 
has been estimated 
at 33 millions, only a 
little more than the 
value of one year’s 
crops from the lands 
now under reclama- 
tion. It is planned 
that the cost will be 
borne, one-third by 
the government, one- 
third by the state of 
California, and one- 
third by the land- 
owners. The _ special 


basis of 


cost 





are 


session of the 


California legislature that convened last 
December took steps to further the 
carrying out of the project. There is 


no doubt that when the waters of the 
rivers have been confined in their channels, 
they will scour out the beds of the streams 
and the navigation of large vessels will be 
once more possible on the Sacramento and 
its tributaries. That is the interest that the 
United States Government has in the project. 








l gravel-bed. 





een plowed to bed-rock. 
only two years old 





through a curious 
combination of cir- 
cumstances related to 
the putting of unholy 
water into the Ameri- 
can river by the hy- 
draulic miners. Gold 
mining on the Ameri 
can river today is a 
vastly different thing 
to what it was when 
Hans and Schwartz 
left their farms in 
Treasure Valley and 
rushed to the ‘‘dig- 
gin’s’’ in 1850. Then 
they sunk shafts into 
the gold-bearing 
gravel that underlies 
the old river-bed and 
panned out the gold. 
Later they washed 
away the sides of the 
hills. When that was 
stopped, gold mining 
was at a standstill. 
The old companies 
that owned the water 
rights on the Ameri- 
can river planted a 
large vineyard and 
used the water to irri- 
gate it. But the pros- 
pect of the gold under 
the ground was allur- 
ing enough to result in the development of 
a new process that not only does not put 
any polluted water into the river, but which 
turned out to be more profitable than the 
old methods. Ground that would not yield 
enough gold to pay for its being worked has 
been turned into “pay dirt” by the new 
giant gold dredger first used in New Zealand 
and later developed to its highest efficiency 
in California. Imagine a field of rough 
land, covered with the tailings of old mining 
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shouldn't they? The 



































»rock-crusher. It looks like a giant spider with his legs reaching out over the landscape. 
It tu 


ns out fifteen hundred tons of crushed rock every day 


operations, with here and there a shaft 
or a pit made by the hydraulic miners. 
Maybe the land is sparsely cropped or 
planted to vineyards or orchards. Under 
this field, each successive layer of gravel 
down to bed-rock bears gold in small quan- 
tities, gold brought there long ago by the 
waters of the Golden River. Go out into 
the middle of the field and dig a hole. Run 
vater into the hole. Then build a vast 
hull of steel of several thousand tons’ dis- 
placement in the mudhole and you have 
the start of a modern gold dredger. Each 
one costs a quarter of a million dollars to 
build and works night and day. An endless 
chain of buckets of the hardest steel, each 
one weighing two tons when empty, con- 


stitutes the “business end”’ of the dredger. 
The buckets dig down into the earth to bed- 
rock in all directions from the starting 
point. They carry the dirt into the in- 
terior of the dredger where it is screened. 
The dirt, saturated with water, is passed 
over quicksilver tables which collect the 
gold, and runs out into the bottom of the 
big hole. The gravel and cobblestones are 
deposited on top of the soil by a long arm: 
the natural arrangement of the soil is just 
reversed, dirt on the bottom, and gravel and 
cobblesontop. Itcostsseven thousand dollars 
a month to run one of these giant dredgers, 
but it moves 300,000 cubic yards of dirt. 
The “clean-up” depends upon the quality 
of the ‘‘pay dirt.” Only three men operate 
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Most of the new roads in the Sacramento Valley are paved. with crushed cobblestones from the gold 





dredgers. The rock is extra hard and makes a tine road-bed mixed with crude oil 141 



































the vast piece of intricate machinery, which 
is run by electricity. A one-six-hun- 
dred-thousandth part of the earth mass is 
gold. The giant mills of the goldsmiths 
grind exceeding fine. 

Go out to Natoma and look at the fields 
where the gold dredgers are at work. 
After the dredger has passed over a field it 
presents the aspect of mountain after moun- 
tain of cobblestones. 

Good for nothin 
that such devastation should 
wrought for the rold! 

Wait a minute. Over here is a field 
from which the cobbles have been cleaned 
off, leaving only the level soil with a few 


rocks on top. It a level gravel 


} 
pout 


ay; what a pity 
have been 





Sake Of got 


looks like 
bed. Fruits, berries, oranges, olives, grapes 
and eucalyptus trees are growing in lux- 
uriance. Why shouldn’t they? The 

been literally plowed 1d 


soil 
has CK aerated Gown 
to bed-rock. 

What becomes of 

See that thing over there that looks like 
a giant spider with his legs reaching out 
over the landscape? That’s a rock crusher. 
It turns out fifteen hundred tons of crushed 


the cobbles? 


There are 
Oroville. 


rock every day. two of these 
near Folsom and one at That 
fine paved road we motored over from Sac- 
ramento to Folsom was built with some of 
that crushed rock. Most of the new paved 
roads in the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys are built with that rock. A great 
many of the streets in Sacramento and in 
other cities are paved with that rock. The 


dredger. Ti 
urvy witl 




















‘business end” 


fravei In 


(right) carries all the dirt 
big piles on top (eit) 
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cobbles have been selected by old mother 
earth under tons of pressure and they are 
very hard. It’s a considerable job to break 
them up. Remember that pretty little 
bungalow we passed on the way out here, 
the one with the first story built of cobble- 
stones? The stones came from that pile. 
Cobblestones and crushed rock are the only 
things that the Natomas Consolidated— 
that’s the company that’s operating the gold 
dredgers on the American and [eather rivers 
—have to sell just now. There are eight 
of these giant dredgers taking gold from the 
\merican river fields and several more on 
the Feather river. Curiously enough, the 
gold dredgers tind their richest field of opera- 
tion in the old pits washed out by the hy- 
draulic miners years Evidently the 
ground that was rich enough to tempt the 
old miners was so rich that they couldn’t 
get out all of the gold by their imperfect 
processes. Over there a dredger is working 
right in the middle of a vineyard. That’s 
the vineyard planted by the old mining com- 
pany after hydraulic mining was stopped. 
The dredger is tearing up a part of the vine- 
yard, and leaving it a pile of cobblestones. 
That particular piece of land was first used 
for grazing cattle, then farmed for wheat, then 
mined, then planted to grapes. Now it is 
being turned topsy turvy by the modern 
miner and later it will be cleared of its 
cobblestones and planted again, next time 
to oranges. 

Over here to the right, you see rolling 
fields with some wheat and a great deal of 


ago. 




















grazing land. There are thirty thousand 
acres in that tract. The wheat farmers 
have managed to eke out a precarious ex- 
istence there for some years but it has been 
mighty poor eking because the land has 
been planted to the same crop year after 
vear. The gold dredgers don’t require as 
much water as did the old hydraulic method 
of mining, and so the Natomas Consolidated, 
which bought out the old companies, had a 
surplus of water on 
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rapidly as possible. There are two clam- 
shell dredgers and several drag-line excava- 
tors at work now building levees. There 
were a few miles of small levee on the river 
front at the northern end of the American 
basin, but the district had never been wholly 
reclaimed because the farmers there had not 
learned theirlesson of co-operation thorough- 
ly. Until last year they were at the same 
point that Kercheval and his neighbors were 

before the levees in 





its hands. The water 
will be taken over to 
that thirty thousand 
acres and used to ir- 
rigate the land. The 
Natomas people have 
learned that in order 
to be real kings of 
the Golden River they 
must put water to its 
highest use. Wher- 
ever the magic hand 
of water has touched 
the soil you can see 


oranges and olives 
flourishing. Hereare 
two hundred acres 


planted to oranges 
andolives. Thetrees 
are only two years 
old but they look as 
if they were _ five. 
This land is in the 
so-called thermal 
belt of northern and 
central California 
and oranges ripen 
here before they do 
anywhere else in the 
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Grand Island were 
repairedin 1889. But 
last year the legisla- 
ture of California 
passed a law giving 
the directors of rec- 
lamation districts 
the power to collect 
reclamation 
ments by sale of the 
land; and now that 
the majority of land- 
have the 
force co- 
operation by the few 
who would hold back 
progress, the work is 
going ahead rapidly. 

Mighty uninterest- 
ing-looking land, you 
say? 

Yes, it does look 
very much like a jig 
saw puzzle. This is 
an old lake bed we 
are going over now 
and when the water 
drains off every year 
the surface of the 


assess- 


owners 
power Lo 





world. When the ground cracks in the 
land is all under irri- sun. Over there is a 
gation it will be cut lake that is never 
up into small tracts dry. Come down 
and sold. More here to Lincoln 
farms for Treasure a ee White’s farm. He 
Valley. iid es abiiaiial lives in this district 


Now come down into the American basin 
where the giant clam-shell dredger, Hercules, 
is at work, building levees against the flood- 
waters. The gold that is taken from the 
ground at Natoma is paying a large part of 
the cost of reclamation of this basin of 70,000 
acres. Natomas Consolidated owns a large 
part of the land in the American basin and 
is co-operating with the other landowners to 
build the levees and drainage canals as 








and his land is overtlowed nearly every year. 
He raised thirty sacks of red beans to the 
acre last year and his pumpkins averaged 
him from 25 to 30 tons to the acre. This is 
a ten-acre alfalfa patch which he has re- 
claimed on his own account. He got a 
hundred and twenty tons from five cuttings 
last year and sold it for thirteen dollars a ton. 
You see what this jig-saw mud can do. It 
will be the story of Kercheval all over again 




















when this land is reclaimed. Only you 
can’t buy land on Grand Island. When the 
American basin is reclaimed it will be cut up 
into small farms. 

While the War Department, in conjunc- 
tion with the state of California and the land- 
owners in Treasure Valley, is planning to 
control the flood-waters of the Sacramento 
valley through the enlargement of the 
capacity of the rivers and the reclamation 
of the lands on their banks, the U. S. Rec- 
lamation Service is planning to control the 
flood-waters by the construction of a series 
of gigantic reservoirs on the headwaters of 

ipal is to catch and impound 

zets into the rivers. The 
water will be used to generate electric power 
and to irrigate the plains-lands that border 
the lower lands of Treasure Valley and which 
are now producing grain. Like all the 
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crop, flourishes as it does nowhere else in the West 
rich products to their owners 



























and dairies are bringing 


projects of the Reclamation Service, the 
irrigating systems will belong to the land 
that uses the water. It is a magnificent plan 
and would make a story in itself. One of 
the units, at Orland, is practically completed 
and land that formerly produced twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of wheat per acre a year is now 
producing two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of irrigated crops to the acre. It will 
be years before the entire project is com- 
pleted, but persistence, intelligence and co- 
operation will make it possible. 

Out of the struggles of Kercheval and his 
neighbors has arisen the spirit of co-operation 
that is making for the complete utilization 
of the waters of the river. When the whole 
scheme is realized, the Sacramento valley 
will be capable of supporting a population of 
more than seven million persons. And all 
will be kings of the Golden River. 






















































The 


Green-Pea Pirates 


Mr. Gibney and McGuffey Discover 
That the Paths of Glory Lead 
Them Nowhere 


By PETER B. KYNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT WALLACE 


R. GIBNEY, first mate, second 
mate, third mate, purser, 
freight clerk and deckhand 
aboard the vegetable freighter 
Maggie, and Mr. McGufiey, 
chief engineer, first assistant, second assist- 
ant, oiler, fireman and water-tender aboard 
the same craft, were decidedly hungry; 
and when men of the Gibney and McGuffey 
type are hungry—or thirsty—a tragedy is 
always imminent. ; 

If the reader has kept his weather eye on 
the fortunes of the steamer Maggie and is 
at all conversant with the remarkable series 
of adventures which have befallen Captain 
Scraggs and his doughty crew, he will recall 
that by reason of a practical adaptation of 
the old adage that ‘goods well bought are 
half sold,” Mr. Gibney and his friend Mc- 
Guffey had been able to dispose (for the sum 
of two hundred dollars) of two defunct 
Chinamen which had come into their 
possession under the guise of ‘oriental 
goods.” The reader will also recall the 
futile effort of Captain Scraggs to “‘double- 
cross” Gibney and McGuffey by a similar 
adaptation of the hereinbefore mentioned 
adage. 

- The bald statement that Mr. Gibney and 
McGuffey were hungry requires elucidation, 
for thereby hangs a tale. To begin: 

Mr. Gibney and McGuffey, when ashore 
with money in their pockets, were not Sun- 
day-school superintendents. Upon such 











occasions it never occurred to these worthies 
to wander out to Golden Gate Park in the 
expectation of spending an enjoyable day 
watching the buffalo herd or admiring the 
oil paintings in the museum. It was in their 
respective natures to crave that mental 
relaxation which goes hand in hand with 
the flowing bowl and daylight pictures. In 
spite of these moral defects, however, it 
would be hard indeed to find two more for- 
giving souls than Gibney and McGuffey. 
In their hour of triumph they forgave Cap- 
tain Scraggs for his latest exhibition of du- 
plicity and invited him to accompany them 
uptown on as joyous a cruise as ever 
thrilled the heart of a sailor. 

Always willing to enjoy himself at an- 
other’s expense, Captain Scraggs gladly 
consented. Deep down in his miserable 
heart he planned to enter into the spirit of 
the night with an abandon and frivolity that 
would indicate to the mate and the engineer 
that he was nothing if not a game loser. 
He hoped, by judiciouslegerdemain in tossing 
the sixth and succeeding libations into con- 
venient receptacles beside the bar, to main- 
tain his dignity long after Mr. Gibney and 
McGufiey had forgotten theirs. Then, with 
both properly and safely befuddled, Captain 
Scraggs planned to pick their pockets of 
one-third of all funds that he might find 
therein, arguing to himself that it would be 
no more than his just due. Captain Scraggs 
was as crooked as a bed spring, though to 
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Maggie lay taking on cargo in Halfmoon 
Bay. Long before the journey was hali over, 
the unaccustomed exercise had developed 
sundry galls and blisters on the Gibney 
heels, and the soles of McGutfey’s feet were 
so hot that eventually he began to fear that 
they would burn to a crisp and drop by the 
wayside. 

The crew of the Maggie had 
working cargo for the day and Captain 
Scraggs was busy cooking supper in the 
galley when Mr. Gibney and McaGufiey, 
exhausted, crippled and repentant, came to 
the galley door and coughed propitiously. 
Captain Scraggs pretended not to hear and 
went on with his task of turning fried eggs 
by means of an artistic {lip of the frying-pan. 

So Mr. Gibney spoke, struggling bravely 
to appear nonchalant. With his eyes on the 
fried eggs he said: 

“Hello, Scraggsy, old salamander. How 
goes it with th’ skipper o’ th’ fast an’ com- 
modious steamer \J/aggie? Got that con- 
cignment o’ post-holes aboard yet?” 

Mr. Gibney’s honest face beamed ex- 
pectantly. He was particularly partial to 
fried eggs. As for McGuffey, anything 
edible and which would serve to nullify the 
gnawing at his internal economy would be 
welcomed. 

Inasmuch as Captain Scraggs did not 
readily reply to Mr. Gibney’s salutation, 
McGuffey decided to be more emphatic and 
to the point. 

“Hurry up with them eggs, Scraggs’’ he 
rumbled. ‘Me an’ Gib’s walked down from 
th’ city an’ we’re hungry. Jawn D. Rocker- 
feller’d give a hundred million dollars f’r 
my appetite. You can fry my eggs hard, 
Scraggsy. I want somethin’ solid.” 

Captain Scraggs looked up and his cold 
white eyes were agleam with malice as they 
rested on the mate and the engineer. How- 
ever, he smiled a sword-fish sort of smile 
chat sent the cold chills down the backs of 


ceased 


the exhausted travelers. 

“Well, boys” said Scraggs in dulcet tones, 
“while deeply appreciative o’ th’ honor o’ 
this visit, I'm free t’ say that we're hardly 
prepared f'r company. I just did figger on 
enough f’r myself an’ crew, an’ I hate like 
ixty t’ put ’em on half rations. It gives th’ 
ship a bad name. It’s agin my disposition 
t’ appear small over a few fried eggs, but I 
guess you boys can manage t’ fill up on 
somethin’. that little house on th’ 
beach, about two points t’ starboard o’ th’ 
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warehouse? Well, they'll fix you a bully 
good meal f'r half a dollar each.” 

“Scraggsy, old hunks” said Mr. Gibney 
sadly, “if three-ringed circuses was selling 
at a nickel a throw, me an’ McGuffey 
couldn’t buy a whisker from a dead tiger.” 

“Shell out a couple o’ bucks, Scraggs”’ 
pleaded McGutfey. “‘Me an’ Gib is so empty 
inside we rattle when we walk.” 

“T ain’t got no money t’ lend no pair o’ 
beach-combin’ tramps that does me out 
o’ hundreds o’ dollars’ snapped Scraggs, 


unable longer to contain himself. ‘I sup- 
pose you two sweeps think—” 
“Scraggsy! You’re kiddin’! expostulated 


Mr. Gibney. 

“Not by forty fathom” snarled Scraggs. 

“But Scraggs! We got t’ eat’? wailed 
McGuffey. 

“Eat an’ be doggoned” replied Captain 
Scraggs. “I ain’t a-tryin’ t’ prevent you. 
Are you sucklin’ infants that I got t’ feed 
you? There’s plenty o’ fresh vegetables 
out on deck. Green peas ain’t t’ be sneezed 
at, an’ as f’r carrots, science’ll tell you, Gib, 
that carrots contain ninety-two per cent—” 

“Say, looky here, Scraggs. It’s about 
time you found out that I ain’t no potato- 
bug, an’ if you think McGuffey’s a codlin’ 
moth you’re wrong again. Fork over them 
eggs an’ a pot o’ coffee an’ be quick about 
it, or I'll bust your bob-stay.” 

“Get off my ship, you bloody pirates!” 
screamed Scraggs. 

“Not till we've et”? announced McGuffey. 
“Even then we don’t get off. Me an’ Gib 
ain’t got any feet left, Scraggs. We can’t 
walk another step or we'll be crippled f’r 
life. Fry my eggs hard.” 

“This is piracy” protested Scraggs. ‘‘I 
can put you over th’ road f’r this.” 

“The eggs’ demanded Mr. Gibney 
sternly, ‘the eggs.” 

Half an hour later, as Mr. Gibney and 
McGutfiey, replete with fried eggs and coffee, 
sat dangling their damaged underpinning 


over the stern railing, Captain Scraggs, 
followed by the new mate and the new 


engineer, came aft. Mr. Gibney and Mc- 
Guffey looked up and surveyed their suc- 
cessors in office, and the sight was not 
reassuring. 

“T’'ve ordered you two tramps off’n my 
ship” announced Scraggs, ‘‘an’ by stayin’ a 
minute longer you’re layin’ yourselves liable 
to a charge o’ piracy. It’d be best f’r you 
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two boys t’ go ashore without any trouble.” 
Mr. Gibney carefully laid his pipe aside 
and stood up. He was quite a sight in his 
bare feet. McGuffey likewise stood up and 
in silence took his stand beside Mr. Gibney. 

“Scraggs” said Mr. Gibney, ‘be reason- 
able. We ain’t lookin’ for trouble, not be- 
cause we don’t relish it, for we do where a 
couple o’ scabs is concerned, but for th’ 
simple reason that we ain’t in no condition 
t’ receive it. If we got t’ walk all th’ way 
back t’ San Francisco, you know, Scraggsy, 
old tar pot, that we’re goin’ t’ be reported 
as missing. You ain’t a-goin’ t? maroon us 
here, alone with th’ vegetables, are you, 
Scraggs? You got to admit that me an’ 
Mac never quit our jobs, but left ’em by 
accident, an’ you was with us all th’ time 
an’ aids an’ abets us until we get into 
trouble, an’ then you up hook an’ away. 
You ain’t acted right, Scraggs.” 

“T ain’t interested in your affairs’? quoth 

ggs, “an’ your room’s better’n your 
company. Get off’n my ship.” 

“T’ll die first’? roared McGufiey. 

“Then” answered Scraggs, “we'll chuck 
you overboard an’ you can swim ashore. 
Come on lads, and bear a hand to bounce 
these muckers.” 

“For heaven’s sake’ implored Mr. Gib- 
ney,. “don’t force us to murder you. If 
we're peaceable, what’s t’ prevent you from 
givin’ me an’ Mac a passage back to the 
city, where we’re known an’ have a chance 
t’ get somethin’ t’ eat?” 

‘You know mighty well what’s t’ prevent 
me, Gib. I ain’t got no passenger license 
an’ I’ll be keel-hauled an’ skull-dragged if I 
lay myself liable t’ a fine from th’ inspectors 
an’ maybe get my ticket taken away.” 

“Rats” said Mr. Gibney. ‘We'll work 
our passage an’ who’ll know th’ difference ?”’ 

“Vou an’ McGuffey would. You’d have 
th’ bulge on me forever after. You could 
blackmail me until I dassent call my ship 
my own.” 

“Enough o’ this gab” roared Mr. Gibney. 
“My patience is exhausted. I’m dog tired 
an’ I’m goin’ t’ have peace if I got t’ fight 
for it. Me an’ McGuffey stays aboard th’ 
steamer Maggie until she gets back to San 
Francisco, or until we’re hove overboard 
by weight o’ numbers, an’ if any man or set 
0’ male bipeds that calls themselves men is 
so foolish as t’ try t’ put us off this packet, 
all I got t’ say is that they’re triflin’ with 
death.” (Here Mr. Gibney thrust out his 
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great chest and thumped it with his horny 
fists, after the manner of an enraged gorrilla. 
This was sheer bluff, however, for while 
there was not a drop of craven blood in the 
Gibney veins, his footwork, in the event of 
battle, would be sadly deficient, and he 
hesitated to wage a losing fight). “I got, my 
arms left, an’ if you start anything, Scraggs, 
I’ll hug you an’ your crew t’ death. I’m a 
rip-roarin’ grizzly once I’m started, an’ 
there’s such a thing as drivin’ a man t’ 
desperation.” 

Evidently Captain Scraggs thought so 
too, for he turned to his retainers. “If 
these two boys insist upon takin’ forcible 
possession o’ my ship on th’ high seas, 
there’s only one name for th’ crime, an’ 
that’s piracy, an’ punishable by hangin’ 
from th’ yard-arm. We'll let ’em_ stay 
aboard an’ turn ’em over t’ th’ police when 
we get back t’ th’ city.” 

Whereupon the crew of the Maggie, 
vastly relieved, followed Captain Scraggs 
back to the cabin and left the pirates to 
themselves. Presently McGufiey spoke. 

“It’s cold down here nights, Gib. 
Where’re we goin’ t’ sleep?” 

“In our old berths, of course” replied 
Mr. Gibney, the success of whose bluff had 
operated on him like a tonic. ‘Hop inter 
your shoes, Mac, an’ we’ll go for’d an’ snake 
them invaders out o’ bed. I don’t let no 
scab rock himself t’ sleep in my blankets.” 

McGuffey thought it an excellent idea 
and obeyed with alacrity. That night the 
new mate and the new engineer of the 
Maggie slept out on deck. Mr. Gibney 
went to bed with a black eye and Bartholo- 
mew McGuftfey had a swollen ear. Captain 
Scraggs did not sleep well. He lay awake 
half the night, planning his revenge. 

The pirates were early astir; so early, in 
fact, that long before Captain Scraggs and 
his crew appeared on deck Mr. Gibney and 
McGuffey had quietly cooked breakfast in the 
galley. They ate six eggs each and consumed 
the only loaf of bread aboard, for which 
act of vandalism they were rewarded half an 
hour later by the sight of Captain Scraggs 
venting his rage by dancing on his hat. 

“Tt’ll soak inter that skipper’s head that 
we mean business, Gib” said McGuffey, 
‘an’ he’ll get sensible an’ fire them outsiders. 
I expect he’ll make peace before noon.” 

By ten o’clock the Maggie had completed 
her cargo, the lines were cast off and the 
homeward voyage was begun. As she pulled 
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away trom the wharf Messrs. Gibney and 
McGutfey might have been observed seated 
on the stern bitts smoking, the picture of 
contentment. Pirates under the law they 
might be, but of this they knew nothing and 
cared less. 

They were still seated on the stern bitts 
when the \Jaggie came abreast the Point 
Montara fog signal. Suddenly Mr. Gibney 
observed Captain Scraggs on the bridge with 
a long, verdigrissed telescope up to his eye. 
Following the direction in which the tele- 
scope was pointed, Mr. Gibney looked 
inshore and made out a large bark with 
sails set, standing in dangerously close to 
the beach. In fact, the breakers were 
tumbling in a long white streak less than a 
quarter of a mile from her. She was lying 
stern on to the beach. 

In an instant all was excitement and 
bustle aboard the Maggie. Captain Scraggs 
bawled an order into the engine-room to 
kick the little steamer ahead under all 
possible steam, and a moment later Mr. 
Gibney heard him talking to the mate. 

“That looks like an elegant little pick-up” 
he said excitedly. ‘‘Dashed if I don’t think 
she’s deserted. I do believe—yes, she’s got 
one anchor out in about seven fathoms, I 
should judge.” 

“T don’t see any distress signal flying”’ 
replied the new mate. “I wonder what's 
the matter with her, anchored there with 
her sails set.” 

At this juncture Mr. Gibney, unable to 
restrain his curiosity and forgetful of the 
fact that he was a pirate, sprang up onto 
the little bridge and grabbed the long glass 
from Scraggs. 

“Gimme that glass, you sock-eyed salmon 
you” he bawled. ‘There ain’t enough real 
seamanship in th’ crew o’ this craft t’ tax 
th’ mental make-up of a Chinaman. Hum! 
American bark Chesapeake. Starboard 
anchor out; yards braced a-box; royals an’ 
to’-gallan’-s’ls clewed up; courses hangin’ 
in th’ buntlines an’ clew-garnets, Stars-an’ 
Stripes upside down flyin’ at th’ fore. By 
George, I’m glad it’s only scurvy. If it was 
yellow-jack, now—” 

Mr. Gibney lowered the glass, stuck his 
head down into the wheel-house and roared 
an order at Neils Halverson, the lone deck- 
hand, who was at the wheel. 

“Starboard your helm.” 

Mr. Gibney had abdicated as a pirate 
and was once more the self-appointed mate 


of the American steamer Maggie. With the 
memory of his scant breakfast upon him, 
however, Captain Scraggs was still harsh 
and bitter. 

‘“‘Get down off’n my bridge” he thundered, 
“an’ get back aft where th’ police can find 
you when they come t’ put you in irons. 
Don’t you give no orders to my deckhand.” 

“Stow it, Scraggsy. Don’t fly in th’ face 
o’ your own interests. Yonder’s a piece of 
work that requires imagination t’ properly 
handle it. You need Adelbert P. Gibney, 
Scraggsy, if you’re goin’ to hook on t’ that 
bark an’ snake her in, an’ me an’ you’ve 
sailed this strip 0’ coast too long t’ quarrel 
over th’ first good bit o’ salvage we ever 
run into. Come, Scraggs. Let’s be decent 
an’ dig in together.” 

“Tf I had a gun” screamed Scraggs, ‘“‘I do 
believe I'd use it. Get down off’n my 
bridge, or I'll stick a knife in you.” 

Inasmuch as Captain Scraggs really did 
produce a knife, Mr. Gibney backed pru- 
dently away and rejoined McGuffey on the 
stern bitts, where together they eyed the 
bark for some sign of life aboard. In the 
meantime Captain Scraggs was danc'ng 
about in high glee. Already he was plan- 
ning certain repairs to the Vaggie from the 
salvage money in prospect. These vain- 
glorious remarks drifted down the wind to 
Mr. Gibney, who rose in his wrath. 

“Scraggs” he bellowed, “I’ve always told 
you that you ain’t got any more imagination 
than a chicken. Here you are, braggin’ 
about how you’re going t’ salve that bark, 
an’ what sticks in my gizzard is: how’re 
you goin’ to pull her off? I been mate o’ th’ 
Maggie quite a while now, an’ if she has a 
tow-line aboard I never seen it. Maybe 
that new mate’ll lend you his shoe-strings 
to tow her out.”’ 

“Every ship that size has a steel towin’ 
cable, wound up on a reel, nice an’ handy. 
I can put th’ small boat out an’ get th’ 
bark’s line, an’ then haul it back and make 
it fast on th’ bitts that you two skunks is 
occupyin’ ’’ snapped Scraggs. 

“Oh, is that so? Well, if you do, Scraggsy, 
old sport, you'll row it yourself, or I ain’t no 
judge o’ human nature. I bet a dollar she’s 
got Panama fever aboard, or maybe small- 
pox, or Yellow Jack, an’ it’s courtin’ death 
t? go near her.” 

The new mate now spoke up, his feelings 
having been a trifle ruffled by Mr. Gibney’s 
remarks, 
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“T don’t care what’s aboard her. I'll dig 
up her towing cable.” 

“Tf you board that bark” retorted Gibney, 
“you'll stay aboard. You ain’t goin’ t’ let 
this marine impostor lug that cable back t’ 
th’ Maggie an’ bring some awful disease 
with him, are you, Scraggs?”’ 

“By George, Gib” chattered Scraggs, 
who was an arrant coward, “I do believe 
you're right.” 
~ “Of course I’m right. I’m always right. 
Now, if I was mate o’ this packet—”’ 

At this juncture Neils Halverson spoke 
up from the wheel-house, announcing his 
willingness, provided Scraggs would take 
the wheel, to row the new mate over to the 
distressed bark, come down on the wind- 
ward side of the bark, put the mate aboard 
and stand off, up the wind, until the mate 
could fling him a heaving line; whereupon 
he would carry the cable back to the 
Maggie. 

“Halverson” said Mr. Gibney severely, 
“vou’re a traitor. You’re false t’ every 
precept o’ honor. However, grantin’ that 
you an’ this new mate are game f’r th’ job, 
strikes me I don’t see th’ small boat no- 
wheres.” 

Captain Scraggs danced a hornpipe on 
his now thoroughly battered hat. Mr. 
Gibney’s words were too true. They had 
a small boat aboard, but where wasit? Mr. 
Gibney proceeded to show them, 

It appeared that owing to the glut of 
freight on the landing, Captain Scraggs had 
decided to take an unusually large cargo. 
With that idea in view he had piled crates 
of cabbage and celery, etc., over every 
spare inch of deck space until the cargo 
was flush with the top of the house. On 
top of the house the small boat rested, 
bottom up. Captain Scraggs had righted 
it, piled it full of loose artichokes from 
some damaged crates, and then proceeded 
to pile more vegetables on top of it and 
around it, until the Maggie’s funnel barely 
showed through the piled-up freight. Hence, 
in order to get at the small boat it would be 
necessary to shift part of the deckload, and 
the problem that confronted Scraggs and 
his crew was to find a spot that would accom- 
modate the part of the deckload thus shifted. 
Mr. Gibney and McGuffey laughed long 
and loudly at the skipper’s predicament. 
Captain Scraggs, however, was equal to the 
emergency. He knew he would require 
help to shift the upper deckload. 


“Gib, my dear boy” he said amiably, 
“vou’re right and I’m always wrong. It’s a 
fact. I ain’t got no more imagination than 
a chicken. So, havin’ no imagination 0’ 
my own, I ask you as a friend to a friend, 
t’ get your imagination a-workin’ and pull 
us out of a hole that’ll make us th’ laughin’ 
stock of the whole Pacific Coast.” 

“Scraggs” said Mr. Gibney, “for once in 
my life I have you where I want you. You 
find yourself up agin a proposition that 
requires brains, an’ at last you’re forced t’ 
admit that Adelbert P. Gibney is th’ lad 
that peddles ’em. Now, you been tootin’ 
your horn all th’ way up about me an’ Mc- 
Guffey bein’ pirates, an’ liable t’ hangin’ 
and false imprisonment, an’ that kind o’ 
guff don’t go nohow. We’re willin’ t’ 
admit that maybe we’ve been a little bit 
familiar an’ forward, bankin’ on th’ natch- 
erel leanin’ o’ friend toward friend that you 
take it all for th’ joke it’s intended t’ be. 
©’ course I got a black eye, which shows 
that sometimes a joke is carried too far. 
I’m willin’ to dig in an’ help out in a pinch, 
Scraggsy. None more so. But I’m leery 
0’ you, Scraggsy, an’ I don’t go to doin’ 
you any favors until you sign a paper, 
statin’ that me an’ McGuffey is good law- 
abidin’ citizens an’ aboard th’ Maggie as 
your guests, takin’ the trip at our own 
risk. When you sign such a paper, Phineas 
Scraggs, I’ll show you how to salve that 
bark without moving so much of your cargo 
as a head o’ cabbage. My imagination’s 
better’n my reputation, Scraggsy, an’ I 
ain’t workin’ it f’r nothin’.” 

“Gib” replied the skipper, ‘“‘you’re the 
most sensitive man I ever sailed with. 
Can’t you take a little joke?” 

“Sure, Scraggsy. I can take a little joke, 
but big ones sticks in my craw an’ hurts. 
You just fork over that affy-davit an’ I'll 
show you some seamanship.” 

Captain Scraggs tore a leaf out of his log 
and scribbled the following: 


This here is to sertifi that A. P. Gibney, Esq. 
and B. McGuffey, Esq. is law-abiding and re- 
spectable sitisens of the U. S. of A. and the 
constootootion thereof, and in no way pirates 
or such, and be it further resolved that the said 
parties hereto are aboard said American steamer 
Maggie, Scraggs master, on the speshul invite 
of said Scraggs and at their own risk. 


This remarkable document meeting with 
Mr. Gibney’s approval, Scraggs signed it, 
and Neils Halverson, as witness, appended 
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his mark. The new mate would have 
nothing to do with it. By this time the 
Maggie was within a few hundred yards 
of the distressed bark, and Captain Scraggs 
put her under a slow bell. 

Mr. Gibney crawled aft over the deckload 
to where McGuffey still sat on the stern 
bitts. 

“In all my born days” said Mr. Gibney, 
“T never got such a wallop as Scraggs 
handed me an’ you last night. I’ve stood a 
whole lot, Mac, an’ you know it, but every 
dog must have his day. It’s our turn now. 
This here is a vindication 0’ Scraggs’ charge 
agin us as pirates, so me an’ you'll just peel 
off everything but our underdrawers an’ 
swim off t’ that bark. Don’t ask no ques- 
tions, but just follow little Adelbert P. an’ 
see what happens.”’ 

McGuffey grinned knowingly, stood up 
and with a single twist he shed his cap and 
coat. His two shirts followed, and with a 
whoop he pranced around, first on one leg 
and then on the other, while he removed his 
shoes and socks. Then he rolled his 
dungarees up to his knees, turned and faced 
Mr. Gibney. 

“Onward, heart o’ Bruce, an’ I will follow 
thee” he yelled. 

“In a minute” replied Mr. Gibney. He 
stripped down to his red flannel under- 
drawers, cinched his belt around his midriff 
and climbed up on the Maggie's rail. 

“Tsn’t Gib a grand specimen ?”’ observed 
Captain Scraggs admiringly to the new 
mate. ‘Th’ man’s a wonder. Oh, Gib. 
After I gave you them clearance papers you 
was t’ tell me how you was goin’ t’ salve 
that vessel without disturbin’ as much as a 
head o’ cabbage on my deckload. How’re 
you goin’ about it?” 

“I’m goin’ t’ sail her in myself, with th’ 
help o’ the Lord an’ B. McGuffey, Esquire” 
roared Mr. Gibney. ‘Farewell, Phineas 
Scraggs, farewell. Some time, when me 
an’ Mac is just rollin’ in salvage money, 
come arourfd an’ we'll give you a kick in 
th’ ear.” 

Mr. Gibney half-turned and crooked his 
great forefinger at Mr. McGuffey, who 
sprang up beside him on the rail. In his 


’ 


hand Mr. Gibney held Captain Scraggs’ 
affidavit to the effect that A. P. Gibney and 
B. McGuffey were not pirates. This pre- 
cious document Mr. Gibney rolled into a 
compact little ball, wrapped it carefully in 
a strip torn from his bandana handkerchief 
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and thrust it into his mouth for safe-keeping. 
This detail attended to, the two ex-pirates 
poised for a moment on the rail, hands 
uplifted, presenting a truly magnificent 
picture in the noonday sun. Then they 
dove off, side by side. They bobbed up 
twenty feet from the Maggie, snorted, 
shook the salt water from their faces and 
struck out easily for the distressed vessel. 

The tide had not yet commenced to ebb, 
and the two adventurers made nice progress. 
They approached the vessel cautiously, 
treading water whenever they felt the strain 
of the swimming beginning to tell on them, 
and watching a favorable opportunity to 
dash in and make connection with the cable 
of the starboard anchor. Mr. Gibney 
reached it first, climbed up the bob-stays 
on to the bowsprit and ran along the bow- 
sprit on to the to’gallan’ fo’castle. Mc- 
Guffey followed a minute later. 

On the deck below a dead man was lying, 
and farther along another man was crawling 
feebly on his hands and knees and moaning. 

“Scurvy” said Mr. Gibney quite calmly. 
‘“‘Here’s th’ devil to pay. However, Mac, 
me an’ you ain’t doctors, nor yet coroners 
nor sky-pilots, so you better skip right 
along an’ build a fire under that donkey. 
Matches in the galley, of course. Our job 
is t’ sail this bark into San Francisco bay 
and earn a hunk o’ salvage.” 

“YJ wish she was a schooner’ replied 
McGuffey. “It’d be easier. You know 
I’m only a marine engineer, Gib, Of 
course I been goin’ t’ sea long enough to 
pick up somethin’ about handling a vessel, 
but if I go aloft I'll get dizzy, an’ you can’t 
do it all alone, an’ how in blazes two men 
can work a square-rigger is beyond me.”’ 

“T know all that, McGuffey, my lad, but 
you can take th’ wheel an’ steer, can’t you? 
She has her sails set now, at least enough 
sail to make her handle good, an’ all we 
have t’ do is to square her yards around an’ 
then take in sail when we get in on th’ 
quarantine ground. Just think o’ stealin’ 
such a lovely hunk o’ salvage right from 
under Scraggsy’s nose. I tell you, Mac, it 
can be done, an’ I can do it. Just sniff that 
nice little breeze springin’ up, two points 
aft her beam, an’ then follow Adelbert P. 
Gibney t’ wealth an’ glory. I’ve sunk 
mighty low, Mac, but I was a sailor once, 
an’ I can sail a square-rigged ship wherever 
there’s water enough t’ float her. It’s just 
pie t’—well, for heaven’s sake, McGuffey, 

















you a kick in the ear” 





“Come around and we'll give 














what are you standin’ around here gapin’ 
for? Step lively an’ get steam up in that 
donkey. Lively, you lubber! Place leadin’ 
blocks along th’ deck an’ lead all th’ runnin’ 
gear t’ th’ winch head, an’ stand by t’ swing 
them yards when I give th’ word.” 

Mr. Gibney trotted blithely down to the 
main deck, and on the port side of her house 
he found two more men lying in the sun- 
shine, dreadfully ill. In his single red 
flannel garment rolled to his knees, with his 
black eye and the salt water dripping from 
his person, Mr. Gibney presented quite an 
appearance, so much of an appearance, in 
fact, that one of the men howled with fear. 

“Belay all” said Mr. Gibney cheerfully. 
“T’m only th’ new mate, though I do believe 
I look like th’ angel 0’ Death. Where’s th’ 
old man?” 

The poor creature indicated that the ‘old 
man” was in the fo’castle looking after the 
balance of his sick crew. A little further 





along the deck Mr. Gibney met a man who 
was walking erect, though he staggered 
considerably. He was bareheaded and 
gaunt, but with the instinct of his pro- 
fession Mr. Gibney knew him at once to be 
the captain. Instantly the freebooter of 
the green-pea trade touched his forelock 
respectfully. 

“My name is Gibney, sir, formerly mate 
o’ that little vegetable freighter off th’ port 
bow. Me an’ a particular friend swum 
over an’ clumb aboard t’ sail you out 0’ this 
position. I take it, sir, that you’re th’ only 
man aboard that’s able t’ walk an’—”’ 

“Two hundred and eighty-seven days 
from Hamburg. We ate too much fresh 
fish and drank too much rain-water down 
in the Doldrums, and our fresh vegetables 
gave out.” 

“Too bad you didn’t run inter th’ steamer 
Maggie sooner’’ replied Mr. Gibney. “She 
runs regular in th’ green-pea trade.”’ 
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At this juncture, McGuffey came around 
the corner of the house to report a fire going 
under the donkey, with a promise of steam 
in forty minutes. Also that Captain Scraggs 
was hove to about fifty fathoms away, with 
her crew digging under the load of vege- 
tables for the small boat. 

“*Tis well” grinned Mr. Gibney. “We'll 
meet ’em at th’ rail an’ chuck *em back 
overboard, th’ maritime scavengers.’ He 
turned to the captain of the Chesapeake. 
“There’s a little steamer at hand an’ she’s 
goin’ to attempt t’ get a grip on’ your 
towin’ cable, sir, an’ tow you in. I'd advise 
you, sir, to make no bargain with Phineas 
Scraggs. He’s a rotten bad article, sir, an’ 
me an’ McGuffey here’ll sail you in f’r less 
money.” 

“T can’t risk my vessel in the hands of 
two men”’ answered the sick captain. ‘‘She’s 
too valuable, and so is her cargo. If this 
little steamer will tow me in, I'll gladly let 
her take my tow-line, and let the courts 
settle the bill.” 

“Not fr a thousand” roared Mr. Gibney. 
“Beg pardon, sir, but you don’t know this 
here Scraggs as well as we do. I couldn't 
think o’ lettin’ him set foot on this deck.” 

“You couldn’t think of it’? quavered the 
sick captain. ‘Well, since when did you 
take command of my ship? Over the rail, 
you dog, or I'll riddle you.” 

Mr. Gibney’s long arm swept out and 
gathered the sick captain to his hairy breast. 
“Gimme that pistol, sir’ he said gently. 
“Now come along with me an’ I'll put you t’ 
bed in your own cabin an’ lock you up so 
you can’t fly in th’ face o’ your own interests. 
Bear a hand here, Mac. Th’ old man’s 
delirious with his sufferings.” 

In atrice the sick captain was safe under 
lock and key, and Mr. Gibney and Mc- 
Guffey were busy laying leading blocks 
along the deck and leading the running 
gear through them to the winch head. This 
matter attended to, and while waiting for 
steam in the donkey, they made a tour of 
the ship. It developed that there were 
eleven men helpless in their bunks in the 
fo’castle. Mr. Gibney, old sailor as he was, 


could not forbear a shudder. 

“Last thing th’ old man an’ th’ mate did 
was t’ cock-bill th’ anchor, an’ when they 
found they were goin’ t’ hit th’ beach th’ 
old man crawled up on th’ to’gallan’ fo’castle 
an’ knocked out th’ stopper an’ let her drop. 


Whew! 


Considerin’ th’ conditions, Mac, 
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we ought t’ get five thousand dollars salvage 
f’r this job.” 

The wind had hauled around to the 
southeast, as Mr. Gibney observed with a 
great deal of satisfaction. Luckily, the 
fore-yard was braced to port and the main- 
yard to starboard, so Mr. Gibney decided 
to unshackle the anchor chain at the forty- 
five fathom shackle, ease up the compressor 
on the windlass so the chain could run out 
through the hawse-pipe, and let the star- 
board anchor go by the board. As he stood 
beside the mizzenmast looking aloft and 
making up his mind as to the best mode of 
procedure, McGuffey announced a full head 
of steam in the donkey by the mere process 
of tearing loose a shrill blast of her whistle. 

Instantly Mr. Gibney appeared to go 
crazy. He ran forward, shouting orders at 
the top of his voice at an imaginary crew. 

‘Knock out that forty-five fathom shackle 
abaft the windlass and let her go. Mr. 
McGufiey, bear a hand an’ ease up on that 
compressor.” 

“Bang” came a hammer down on the 
shackle, the chain paid out and a little cloud 
of red rust flew from the hawse-pipes as the 
anchorchain droppedoverboard. Slowly the 
vessel swung, her head cast to starboard. 

‘Lead them jib halyards t’ th’ winch an’ 
haul away, you dogs” bellowed Mr. Gibney. 
“Stead-d-y-y! ’Vast heavin’. Cast off them 
jib halyards an’ make ‘em fast, an’ stand 
by t’ brace th’ foreyard. McGuffey, f’r th’ 
love o’ six bits, help me with this foreyard 
brace. Bully boy!” 

The bark Chesapeake was under way, on 
a west-nor’west Course that would keep her 
three points off the land. 

“Sheet home th’ main to’gallan’s’!’’ 
raved Mr. Gibney, and fell upon the leads 
like a demon. ‘Oh, Mac, ain’t this great, 
ain't it great! Drop that winch, you 
blasted scum o’ th’ sea, McGuffey, an’ take 
th’ wheel. Hold her on her course.” 

With the main to’gallan’s’l sheeted home 
to Mr. Gibney’s satisfaction, McGuffey 
flew for the wheel, and for nearly five 
minutes the vessel held steadily on her 
course. Then from Mr. Gibney: 

“Make that wheel fast, Mac, a spoke t’ 
leeward, an’ bring her into th’ wind. 
Steady! That'll do. Who in hades made 
an’ engineer out 0’ you, anyway? Sheet 
home th’ fore-to’gallan’s’l, my _hearties. 
Let go them buntlines an’ clewlines an’ 
haul home that weather sheet.” 
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McGutfey set the wheel and ran back to 
the winch. The ship came up into the 
wind and lay there shivering. Mr. Gibney 
was here and there—everywhere. One 
moment he was dashing along the deck with 
a lead line, the next he was laying out aloft. 
He ordered himself to do a thing, and then, 
with the pent-up energy of a thousand devils, 
he did it. The years of degradation as 
mate of the Waggie faded from him, as he 
sprang, agile and half-naked, into the 
shrouds. Once more he was a real sailor, 
and his heart awoke within him and thrilled 
to the whine of the breeze through the rat- 
lines. From the deck the sick men watched 
him as they might some great hairy demi- 
god or sea-goblin, as he lay out along the 
yards and sprang from place to place with 
the old exultant thrill of youth and joy in 
his work. 

“Overhaul them buntlines an’ clewlines” 
he bawled to an imaginary crew aloft. 
“Set that main royal.” 

Together they sprang to their task, the 
sheets came home, the halyards were taken 
to, the yards mastheaded and the halyards 
belayed to their pin. The main royal was 
now set and they fell to on the fore-royal. 
A word, a gesture, from Mr. Gibney, and 
McGuffey pounced on a rope like a bulldog. 
A great navigator was lost the day that 
Bartholomew McGuffey went into the 
engine-room. 

“Back to your wheel” bawled Mr. Gib- 
ney. ‘Hard a-port.” There being no after 
sail set, the ship swung off readily on to her 
course, slipping through the water at a nice 
eight-knot speed. For more than two hours 
Mr. Gibney held her to it. Captain Scraggs 
in the Maggie followed him up the coast, 
but finding that Mr. Gibney intended to 
stand off and come about near the lightship, 
Scraggs gave up hope and headed directly 
for the Golden Gate with his cargo of 
vegetables. 

The Chesapeake cleared the lightship, 
and wore around to come in over the bar, 
steering east by south, half-south, for Point 
Bonita. The wind had shifted to the west, 
and over the bar she came, ramping full 
through the gate with her yards squared. 

As they passed Lime Point, with the tide 
still ebbing hard, Mr. Gibney prepared to 
begin to shorten sail, and like a clarion blast 
his voice went bellowing through the ship. 

“Clew up them royals.” McGuffey 


lashed his wheel and darted forward to the 
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winch. They worked like fiends, bringing 
the clewlines up to the winch head. The 
ship was falling off a little before the royals, 
fore and main were clewed up, and McGutf- 
fey ran back to the wheel and threw her 
back on her course again. 

As she drew past Fort Point the fore- 
topgallan’s’l came in, all clewed up by the 
winch, and as she passed Black Point they 
smothered the lower tops’ls. 

“Starboard a little! Stead-d-dy-y! Keep 
her as she heads, Mr. McGuffey.” With a 
rush the jibs slid down the stays, hanging 
as they fell. They were well up toward 
Meiggs wharf now, and it devolved upon 
Mr. Gibney to bring his prize in on the 
quarantine grounds and let go his port 
anchor. 

“Drop the wheel, Mr. McGutiey, an’ bear 
a hand t’ cockbill th’ anchor.” 

Up on to the to’gallan’ fo’castle they flew, 
and in a jiffy had cockbilled the anchor. 
Mr. Gibney sprang at the foretops’l hal- 
yards and let them go, and the foretops’l 
came down by the run. 

“Hard a-starboard! Hard a-starboard” 
bawled Mr. Gibney. ‘Make her fast, Mr. 
McGuffey, an’ come back an’ help me with 
th’ anchor. Let go th’ main-tops’l halyards 
as you come by, an’ stand by th’ compressor 
on th’ windlass.” 

As the Chesapeake swung slowly, broad- 
side to the ebb and the wind on her port 
beam, Mr. Gibney knocked out the stopper, 
and away went the anchor with the rusty 
chain singing through the hawsepipe. 

“Snub her gently, Mac, snub her gently” 
cried Mr. Gibney. “Give her the thirty- 
fathom shackle to th’ water’s edge.” 

The bark swung until her bows were 
straightened to the ebb-tide, and with one 
wild, triumphant yell Mr. Gibney dashed 
forward, with the perspiration streaming 
down his honest face, and clasped Mce- 
Guffey in his arms. 

“Safe, Oh” he roared, ‘‘and, Oh, Mac, 
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just think o’ th’ salvage! 

Captain Scraggs had just fired his new 
mate; and his new engineer, scenting trouble, 
saved Captain Scraggs the job of firing him. 
He quit. Whereat Captain Scraggs leaned 
against the rail of the Waggie and wished 
that he hadn’t been so hard on Gibney 
and McGuffey. He could never hope to 
get them back until their salvage case should 
be settled and the money spent. 
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Suddenly, to his great surprise, he ob- 
served both Mr. Gibney and McGuffey 
walking down the bulkhead. Captain 
Scraggs rushed out to greet them. 

“My dear boys” he cried joyously, reach- 
ing a hand to both. ‘‘Wherever have you 
two been?” ; 

“We been done 
sadly. “Doggoned 
bark didn’t beat us 


up” said Mr. Gibney 
if the owners o’ that 


out of our salvage, an’ 
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ownerso’ th’ Chesapeake. Well, we’reushered 

in nice an’ polite, and there sits a lawyer. 
“We won't go to law about this salvage 
bill o’ yourn, boys’ he says, very friendly. 
‘We're willing to admit that you did a brave 
thing an’ proved your seamanship beyond 
cavil, but after viewing th’ job from all 
angles th’ owners has come t’ th’ conclusion 
that th’ best you boys get out o’ this deal is 
anew suit o’ clothes each. When you 
two boarded th’ Chesa- 








peake, there was a tug 
on th’ way an’ a steamer 
standin’ by, ready an’ 
willin’ t’ tow th’ vessel in. 
When th’ master th’ 
Chesapeake objects t you 
and your pal takin’ over 
his vessel without author- 
ity, you ups and claps him 
in his cabin an’ locks th’ 
door. Of course you bring 
th’ ship in safe, but under 
th’ law your actions is con- 
structive piracy an’ punish- 
able by hangin’. Here’s 
an order for a new suit 
o’ clothes for each 0’ you, 
an’ thank you very kindly 
for your services. Now 
get out, an’ don’t make no 
row, or much as it hurts 
us, we'll have t’ call th’ 
police.’ 

“So we got out, Scraggs. 
What else could we do? 
It’s awful th’ things some 
people’ll do when they got 
th’ law on their side. Me 


0’ 








“Now you get out, 
here we are Scraggsy, old socks, broke, an’ 
dispirited, an’ out of a job.” 

“Why, Gib! What are you talkin’ about? 
Beat you out of your salvage money! Why, 
how could they?” 

“Scraggsy” said Mr. Gibney brokenly, 
“them land sharks o’ lawyers can do any- 
thing. Me an’ Mac ashore, after 
borrowin’ some clothes from some o’ that 
crew that didn’t want t’ give °em up, and 
right off we goes up t’ the office o’ th’ 


comes 


Captain 
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or we'll have to eall the police” 





an’ Mac found a sea law- 
yer down in Th’ Three 
Deuces saloon an’ he says we’re pirates all 
right. So I guess th’ best thing we can do 
is t’ shut up an’ try t’ ferget about it.”’ 

Captain Scraggs smiled his swordfish 
smile. 

“My dear Gib, and my dear McGuffey, 
I been a-waitin’ an’ a-prayin’ f’r two days 
f’r you boys t’ come back t’ work.” 

“Scraggsy, old tar pot” said Mr. Gibney 
huskily. “I'll murder th’ man that says you 
ain’t a brick.” 
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The Chung Hwa Republic 


Careful Organization of the Revolt in China 


By WALTER BERTIN CLAUSEN 


Edited by Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun Yet Sen, revolutionary leader, and by Fung Chi You, formerly 
president of the Siu Nin Wui, of Canton, now called The Young China Association. 


HE Chung Hwa Republic is the 

latest name to be written in the 

history of governments. Organ- 

ized six years ago, worked upon 

for forty-five years and conceived 
two hundred years ago, it may be said to be 
passing out of the embryonic stage. Its 
temporary establishment has been effected 
at this writing in nine 
of the eighteen prov- 
inces of China and in- 
dications warrant the 
belief that it has been 
established securely, 
although Yuan Shih- 
kai is pleading from 
Peking for a limited 
monarchy. 

It is possible that 
the exigencies of fi- 
nance may work for 
the success of Yuan’s 
proposals. Yet he is 
dealing with no ordi- 
nary rebellion. . Be- 
hind the Chung Hwa 
Republic is a stronger 
organization than his- 
tory has ever recorded 
to have supported 
any revolution. In 
every country of the 
world and in almost 
every city where there 
lives a group of Chi- 
nese, the organization 


is represented. Thir- 
teen million out of 
the estimated 450,- 


000,000 Chinese on the face of the globe are 
said to be paying members of the organiza- 
tion. Every member has a liberal education 


and more than ninety-five per cent of the 
members have acquired some degree of pro- 
ficiency in a foreign tongue. The principles 








Dr. Sun Yet Sen, upon whose head there has been 


for years a price of $75,000. 

have made it possible for Dr. Sen to return safely 

to Shanghai with his face set toward the presidency 
of the Chung Hwa Republie 


of the institution have the sympathy, how- 
ever secret, of upward of 250,000,000 of the 
Chinese people, and also the financial sup- 
port of a good part of these sympathizers. 

The system of government adopted by 
the Young China Association, the party by 
which the republic was organized, is that of a 
socialisticdemocracy. Free speech, free relig- 
ion, no taxation with- 
out representation, 
liberal education and 
compulsory education 
to all uni- 
versal male suffrage 
and absolute control 
of the government by 
the people, these form 
the planks on which 
the foundations of the 
party rest. 

Twenty years ago 
in Peking the early 
moves of the party 
were made in secret 
meetings of Chinese 
students in the capital 
of the empire. In 
Canton a few months 
later the movement 
manifested itself and 
since that time Canton 
has been regarded as 
the hot-bed of revolu- 
tion. It is probably 
due to the fact that all 
of the San Francisco 
Chinese are Cantonese 
that early moves in 
San Francisco affected 
Canton more than any other Chinese city. 

Dr. Sun Yet Sen, born in 1866 in the 
Hawaiian Islands, educated in Hawaii, 
China and Japan, and a graduate of the 
medical college of Hongkong, and _ later 
practitioner in Canton and Macao, is ac- 
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Fung ( You, president of the Young China Association 


of Southern China, and now in San Francisco 


knowledged as the father of the modern 
movement. At the age of twenty-seven 
years he commenced his activities against 
the Manchu rule in Canton. The first name 
which he bestowed on the organization he 
effected was ‘Hing Chung Hwoi,”’ in literal 
translation—Chinese Revival Association. 

Dr. Sun’s plans were for a revival of the 
old socialistic government which existed in 
China two thousand years ago under the 
Chu dynasty. This form of government is 
best demonstrated in comparison with the 
early form of government in the American 
colonies, effected by the Puritans. There 
was an emperor, but as far as direct rule was 
concerned he was as far removed from the 
people as was King George. 

For two years the movement progressed 
with great success and secret meetings were 
held in all the large cities of the Yangtse 
Kiang valley and in the seacoast provinces. 
In 1895, Dr. Sun Yet Sen, tired with prema- 
ture confidence in the strength of his party, 
made plans for the capture of Canton. The 
plans were completed, stations effected and 
ammunition secured, when spies of the 
Manchu government, who had secured en- 
trance to the meetings, caused a trap to be 
set for the leaders. In the big meeting on the 
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eve of the planned uprising the plotters were 
surprised by a military raid of Manchu of- 
ficers. A mob battle ensued and some fif- 
teen revolutionists and Look Ho Tung, one 
of the leaders, was captured; Dr. Sun Yet 
Sen and others escaped during the melee, 
and made their way out of the city under the 
cover of darkness. Look Ho Tung and the 
captured revolutionists were executed. 

With his activities discovered to the gov- 
ernment, Dr. Sun Yet Sen was forced to flee 
the country. He reached Hongkong that 
night and the following morning he boarded 
a boat to Japan. A price of $35,000 was set 
on his head, and this had now been in- 
creased to $75,000 before the throne prom- 
ised clemency to the rebels. 

He stayed in Japan for several months, 
making his headquarters among the Chinese 
students in Tokyo. From there he spread 











Revolutionary headquarters of the Chung Hwa Associa- 
tion in Spofford Alley, Chinatown, San Francisco 
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the propaganda of the revolution among the 
students, and three months later began a 
tour around the world. In the latter part of 
the year, 1895, he visited Honolulu and es- 
tablished a branch of the Hing Chung Hwoi 
at his island home. In San Francisco the 

irst branch in America was established 
i and for years had the distinction of being 
thehome of the revolutionary movement. Dr. 

Sun continued his tour of education and or- 
ganization through the United States, Eng- 

. land, France, Germany, India and the 
Straits Settlements. Several years were 

passed in this tour and the leader met with 

many adventures. Most exciting was the 
kidnaping effected by the agents of the 
Manchu government while Dr. Sun Yet Sen 

was staying in London. He was held pris- 

oner for nearly two weeks at the Manchu 
Imperial Legation, and finally getting out 














Wong Hing, vice-president of the republic, in charge 
of the military training of students in China 


. word of his imprisonment to an English 
Lee physician who had been his instructor in 
Hongkong College, he secured his release 
through the Premier of Great Britain. 

But the real organization of the republic 
movement was not effected until August, 
1905. At this time, three thousand Chinese 
students assembled in the Jim Kwai Jue— 
town hall—of Tokyo, Japan, in a big two- 
days’ meeting. This was the first meeting 
of its kind ever known to have been held by 
Chinese people. At this meeting the name 
of Young China Association was adopted 
and plans laid for its organization in every 
city in foreign countries where Chinesedwelt, 
and in every center of population in China. 
Dr. Sun Yet Sen called the meeting to or- 
der and was unanimously chosen as presi- 
dent of theassociation. Thetwo other great 
leaders who attended the meeting were Wong 
Hing, who was elected vice-president, and 
Wong Ching Wei, most noted of Chinese 
editors, who was chosen general secretary. 
China was divided by the leaders into five 
districts, the south district of which Hong- 
kong was the center, Fung Chi You being 
chosen leader and organizer for this district; 
the north district, of which Tientsin was 
center; the west district, of which Sze Chuen 
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A recruiting office of the revolutionists at Hankow, China, 
photographed soon after the outbreak at Wuchang 
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province was the center; the middle district, 
of which Wu Chang was the center, Sun Wo 
being chosen leader and organizer, and the 
east district, of which Fu Kien province was 
center, for which Lin Sze Shung was chosen 
leader and organizer. 

Wong Hing was named as director of the 
movement in China and given charge of the 
military training of the students. Wong 
Hing is an old Imperial officer who has 
served through several campaigns. Hu Han 
Min was given the work of directing the or- 
ganization in the empire. Dr. Sun Yet Sen 
could not work openly 
in China owing to the 
fact that the Manchu 
officials were waiting 
and watching in every 
port for his appear- 
ance, biding their time 
until they could have 
the chance of striking 
his head from his 
body. He therefore 
took up the mission of 
traveling through for 
eign countries toorgan- 
ize the Chinese abroad. 

From this meeting 
students were detailed 
to every part of the 
globe, and especially 
in China, and so the 
greatest movement of 
revolutionary organi- 
zation in the history of 
the world was begun. 
The great parties in 
China, chief of which 





In China there are now 10,000,000 mem- 
bers and in foreign countries something over 
three million. Of the Free Masons—known 
in the Americas, in Chinese, as the Chee 
Kung tong—there are five millions in China 
and about 500,000 in these countries. 

At the Tokyo meeting a constitution was 
adopted and general officers elected. San 
Francisco was named as the temporary junta 
headquarters of the Chung Hwa party, 
while Paris was chosen as the headquarters 
in Europe and Penang in the Straits Settle- 
ments. In Australia, Melbourne is the cen- 
ter;in South America, 
Lima, Peru; in Africa, 
Johannesburg; in Bel- 
gium, Brussels; in 
Germany, Berlin, and 
in Great Britain, 
London. 

The first official 
move of the Chung 
Hwa Republic was 
the issuance of cur- 
rency. In Paris, 1907, 
about $10,000,000 in 
“Chung Hwa Repub- 
lic”’ gold notes was 
printed, in $1oo de- 
nominations. A great 
part of this issue was 
sent to China, and 
the remainder was 
distributed in Euro- 
pean centers where 
the members of the 
Young China Associa- 
tion bought them up. 

A second issue of 
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of North China and 
the Sam Tin—Chinese 
Free Masons—were amalgamated as the 
first result of the organization. The organi- 
zation in China became known as the Chung 
Hwa Min Kwoh—or Federation of the 
Chinese people—while in foreign countries 
the name of the Young China Association 
was adopted. 

The flag which was made by Look Ho 
Tung, the martyr of the crushed uprising of 
1895, was adopted. The emblem of the 
republic, destined to replace the yellow 
dragon, is a sun with twelve points, which 
denotes the twelve periods of the day and 
night. The colors were red, blue and white, 
denoting liberty, equality and fraternity. 





revolutionary leader, imprisoned at Peking paper currency was 


printed in San Fran- 
cisco, in April, 1911. This issue was in de- 
nominations of $10, $100 and $1,000, and 
was circulated through the western part of 
the United States. On both these issues the 
signatures of Senwen as president appeared. 
This is the Chinese name of Dr. Sun Yet 
Sen. On the San Francisco issue the signa- 
ture of Lee Gnone Hap appeared as treas- 
urer. Lee Gnone Hap, proprietor of a shoe 
store in Washington street, San Francisco, 
is better known as Lee See Nam and he is 
one of the most famous Chinese amateur 
actors in the country. He is the vice-presi 
dent of the North American branch of the 
Young China Association and according to 
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The Chung Hwa Republie printed $2,000,000 of this curreney in San Francisco last year for circulation 
through the western United States; $10,000,000 in gold notes (see illustration below), 


printed in Paris in 1907, 


the officials of the party in San Francisco, 
he is slated for treasurer of the republic 
when the institution is established in China. 

With the founding of the Young China 
party in the Tokyo meeting in 1905, Wong 
Ching Wei, the noted Chinese scholar, 
started a Chinese magazine under the name 
of Min Pao. Min Pao literally translated 
means ‘*People’s Magazine.’’ The Min Pao 
is the official organ of the party and thou- 
sands of copies of this small pamphlet mag- 
azine are printed in Tokyo monthly and dis- 
tributed in China. Like the pamphlets of 
Thomas Paine in the days of ’75 and ’76, 
copies of the Min Pao pass from hand to 
hand in China and it has proved to be one 
of the most successful methods of bringing 
the people of China together. 

And so the work of organization steadily 
progressed for six years. For many years 
Dr. Sun Yet Sen directed the movement of 
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the revolutionists from quarters in Spofford 
alley in San Francisco. Finally when the 
organization of the party was effected in the 
Straits Settlements, the headquarters were 
moved to Singapore, and when Dr. Sun Yet 
Sen found that he could rely implicitly on his 
party there, for protection against the Man- 
chu spies, he made his headquarters in that 
city, the largest Chinese settlement in any 
foreign country. 

The principal work of the revolutionists 
was among the trained Chinese troops. It 
is in the standing army of China that the 
most remarkable work of the present revo- 
lution has been accomplished. 

At this writing there is a peace conference 
in progress at Shanghai. It may be that a 
constitutional monarchy will be the result 
of compromise, but to the fact that China 
is organized will be due the success of any 
negotiations with Peking. 
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This is the first of three amusing studies of domesticity on the Mexican Isthmus. 


N the way home from school 
the maestro brought his per- 
spirings to a period under the 
portales of the Tehuantepec 
plaza where the jefe- politico sat 

fanning himself. In this he was well-advised, 
for not only did the heavy shadow reduce the 
fierce sun-heat to a mere trifle of a hundred 
and ten in the shade, but from there he 
commanded a view, both of the market 
across the way and, beyond, the Street of the 
Illustrious Men which, conforming to the 
aberrations of the original cow path, mean- 
dered hither and thither, fitting itself to 
ridge and ledge in a desperate attempt to 
escape out of the town. 

While he rested, the maestro’s brown 
beads of eyes interrogated the plaza’s teem- 
ing life, met and appraised each ox-cart, 
mule or burro, followed the comely girls 
whose crimson costumes flamed and faded 
as they moved through the mottled sunshine 
under the bordering orange trees. Hun- 


dreds of them were weaving a red pattern 
through the dusk of the pillared market, yet 
for all its incessant movement, roaring con- 
fusion, no incident so light as the haggling 
of an old wife over a centavo’s worth of fish 
escaped his notice. 


It was he who first 





sighted the woman who suddenly appeared 
high up the steep street. 

“Si,” the jefe came out of his doze, ‘*’tis 
Josefa.” 

From the sudden interest both betrayed 
a stranger would have been justified in 
assuming that the woman must be a person 
of some importance, perhaps a belle or 
matron of the alta sociedad. While she was 
still merely a red blot on the far chrome of 
the street, Josefa’s carriage proclaimed her 
golden charms—flaunted them, indeed, in 
the face of man and nature, for none but a 
beauty ever moved with one-half of her ease 
and assurance. Picking her way downhill 
among the rocks and cobbles with a gourd 
of rice, dashed with the blood of scarlet 
peppers, daintily poised ahead, her fine limbs 
beneath their billowing crimson expressed 
the perfect freedom of uncorseted gener- 
ations. Like all of the Tehuanas, she 
favored Juno rather than Venus, yet for all 
her shapely abundance she was straight as a 
golden lance, pliant asa willow. But, granted 
these charms, she was, after all, merely a 
peona, with never an ancestor of her name 
that had succeeded in removing himself to a 
greater distance than three yards from a 
mule’s tail. 
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The maestro’s next remark expressed 
vexation rather than admiration. 

“‘Here she comes, the pretty limb, to upset 
the peace of the town again.” 

“Si.” The jefe’s growl betrayed an even 
mixture of amusement and irritation. ‘In 
another hour the muchachos will be at each 
other’s throats. What of brawls and in- 
quests, she makes us more trouble than any 
twenty borrachos. Were she really wicked, 
‘twould be a relief. Then one could engan- 
char her to the plantations, or the women 
would stone her out of the town, for even if 
these Tehuanas do not marry by book and 
candle they cannot abide an unfaithful 
woman. But she never has had to go that 
length. A smile from her doorway—and 
some hot young fool either makes her a 
widow or gets killed himself. Caramba! I 
am weary of it. If, instead of using the edge 
on each other, her lovers would but lay the 
flat of a machete across her back, there 
would come an end—both of the killing and 
her kittenish humors.” 

“Bueno!” The maestro vigorously nod- 
ded. ‘’Tis just that she wants—a master 
to protect her from herself.”’ 

Meanwhile the girl’s easy swayings had 
brought her into the plaza and as she passed 
them her face came into full view, revealing 
eyes large, black and soft as twin dusks, a 
small straight nose, well-cut red mouth, all 
finished in oval contours that betrayed the 
Asiatic origin of her race. Though, to the 
jefe’s knowledge, she had contracted four 
unions between her fifteenth and nineteenth 
years, her expression was singularly pleasing 
and innocent. Her smile at his rough warn- 
ing “See to it, muchacha, that you behave!” 
was sincere and sweet—so sweet that both 
of the old fellows instinctively squared up in 
their seats. 

Catching each other in the act, both looked 
a bit sheepish, then joined in a laugh. The 
maestro even poked a lean finger into the 
jefe’s ribs. ‘The little hussy! Twenty 
years ago she might have taken the pair of 
us.” 

“Si” the jefe rumbled. “For all sakes 
*twere good to see her settled—none more 
than her own. Any day these two years I 
have looked to see her brought in with a hole 
in her soft throat, and that would be a shame 
—a girl like her should live to have no less 
than a dozen children.” 

Unaware that the “settlement” of their 


desires was even then looming up on the 
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borders of the future and present, Josefa 
pursued her graceful way on to the market. 
As it was a little more than a month since her 
last partner had fled to the jungle after a 
fatal disposal of his would-be successor she 
carried herself in her buyings and sellings 
with severe decorum. Indeed, if left to her 
own devices, it is a safe bet that fully another 
month would have elapsed before her 
awakening interest in her fellow-man en- 
dangered the peace of the town, for it had 
always been her habit to wait until public 
opinion—usually expressed through the 
mouths of mothers who had overgrown sons 
or brothers that were eating them out of 
house and home—pronounced her free to 
mate again. 

“Tis a shame, Josefa, for a girl of thy 
appearance to be living lonely.” 

“T know one that would quickly change 
thy condition.” 

“Tonight, senora, you are to eat your chili 
with me. Later will come one to provide 
the dulce.”’ 

A few more weeks and she would be del- 
uged with similar remarks and invitations, 
but in the meantime, as aforesaid, she gov- 
erned her velvet eyes, reserving their soft 
dark glances for women and the aged—with 
a single lapse which occurred when, having 
sold and traded away her rice and made her 
own purchases, she had gained halfway 
back up the Street of the Illustrious Men. 

Chano, the arriero, received the errant 
glance when his mules came trotting around 
a corner, and taking everything into con- 
sideration, the picturesqueness of the train 
with its jingle of bells, clattering hoofs, gay 
caparisons, suggestion of wealth conveyed 
by the crates, barrels, bales, it was quite 
permissible. If it lingered a trifle longer 
than was actually necessary on Chano him- 
self, allowance should be made for the brave 
figure he cut in a charro costume of soft fawn 
leather elaborately trimmed with a profusion 
of silver lace and buttons. Divested of these 
elegancias, his brown hawk face, clean 
slender limbs, tall well-knit figure, would 
have been sufficient to draw and hold any 
girl’s eye, but, over and above, there came 
with him into the street a flavor, strong as a 
breeze, of his romantic calling—some breath 
of the mountains, incense of pine uplands, 
cloying scents of the fat jungles he traversed 
on his journeys between Tehuantepec and 
the old city of Oaxaca. Even had he not 
brought news of her last espeso, Josefa could 
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be excused for letting him plumb the bottom 
deeps of her eyes. 

‘He was seeing a rural behind every tree 
when I met him this side of Oaxaca” Chano 
informed her, grinning. ‘‘He will never stop 
running this side of the Rio Grande. Si, he 
spoke of you—with a curse as the cause of 
his undoing. But what matters that?’ He 
twisted his mustache. “You were always 
too fine a piece for such a peon. Now that 
you are free, how sets your inclination 
toward a little trip through the mountains? 
Oaxaca, too, is well worth the seeing.”’ 

If he had been free it is doubtful whether 
Josefa would have waited any longer for the 
withering of her grass weeds, but it was well 
known through the town that Chano had a 
wife in Oaxaca to whom he had been tied in 
hard knots by both jefe and priest. So, 
though not unmindful of his smiling admi- 
ration, Josefa was quick with her denial. 

“And have every hair pulled out of my 
head by your esposa.”” She showed him her 
fine white teeth. ‘Fine I should look— 
bareheaded. No, senor, ’tis not at all to my 
taste.” 

“She needs never to know—” he began, 
but, shrugging her fine shoulders, she passed 
on. 
Nevertheless his handsome face went with 
her, was still in the forefront of her mind 
when, turning in at the door of her mother’s 
adobe—where she lived out her frequent 
widowhoods—she found Calixto, the saddler, 
occupying the wooden stool which was re- 
served for the priest and other grand com- 
pany. 

At the sight of him the girl gave a small 
gasp, for had she scoured the town she could 
never have found a more vivid contrast. 
Where Chano was tall and thin, Calixto 
inclined to be short and thick. In place of 
the hawk profile, oval features, golden bronze 
colors, he exhibited the broad cheek bones, 
square prognathous jaws, upstanding brows, 
thick nose and muddy hues of the more 
northern Mexican tribes. Not that he was 
actually repulsive. That which his face 
lacked of beauty it made up in strength, was 
redeemed from actual ugliness by the size 
and sparkling color of his honest brown 
eyes. Still, with every allowance, it was not 
the face to catch a girl’s fancy—much less 
one that, like Josefa, had been accustomed 
to take her pick of the town’s handsomest 
youths. Her gasp extended to a gape of 
surprise at her mother’s greeting. 
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“At last you are here! For an hour 
Calixto has been waiting to ask thee in 
marriage.” 

It was not that she had no reason to 
expect it. Never a day of all the years she 
had been passing his shop but that his ham- 
mer or needles hung suspended in midair 
while she was in the field of vision, and she 
had been much less of a woman if she had 
failed to read the brown message of his eyes. 
Plainly as so many words they said ‘‘Some 
day I will have thee;” and one day when 
she went in to buy leather for sandals 
he had told her so and she had gone out 
laughing at his absurd conceit. But while 
she laughed and played and mated with 
handsomer lovers he had slaved on at his 
trade with iron industry that raised him 
first from apprentice to journeyman, then to 
a shop of his own, and now he was contem- 
plating removal from the Street of the Illus- 
trious to a shop under the plaza portales. 

No, it was not surprise at the proposal so 
much as the utter discord of his appearance 
with the vision of manly beauty that occupied 
her mind. If she had answered offhand he 
would undoubtedly have been returned to 
his bench to sew and hammer, hammer and 
sew for another season. But the garrulous 
flow of her mother’s talk afforded ample 
time for second thoughts. 

“Just think of it, niza/ You will be the 
first of our family to marry in church—in the 
church of San Benito, is it not so, Calixto, 
with the priest and altar boys in their best 
costumes? And soon he is to move to a 
tienda in the plaza. Caramba! you will then 
be of the alta sociedad, visited by and visiting 
with all of the gente decente. And there will 
be a fiesta dress to the fore, one of cambric 
and velvet with lace of the finest, silk 
embroidery and a gold neck chain to sweep 
the floor. Ajdé! That would be news to 
bring down the proud nose of Concha San- 
chez, she that would not come to the baile on 
your last saint’s day because her cousin’s 
aunt had married the porter in the house of 
the prefect! And Carmen Velasquez, the 
hussy! that tried always to steal thy admir- 
ers! ’T will be a wasting fever in the veins of 
them all.” 

While the old woman thus ran on—to the 
neglect of a fortilla that burned to a crisp on 
the comal under her nose—Josefa pursued 
her own thought to a swift conclusion. It was 
not so much the fine dressing and fat eating, 
social station, pomp of a real marriage, 
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either, that influenced her decision, though 
they loomed pleasantly in the background. 
More powerful than all combined was the 
desire—irresistible to her sex—to bind her 
captive safe from the assaults of marauding 
beauties and the onslaughts of envious time; 
to have and to hold, with or against his will, 
when the years should have reversed her 
curves and transmuted dimples into wrinkles. 
From that dominant feminine instinct her 
answer took out. 
“T am at Calixto’s pleasure.” 


Aroused by a pestering fly from a comfort- 
able siesta some ten days later, the jefe 
observed the maestro stepping in under the 
portales. Evenat the distance of three stores 
the maestro’s upstanding brows proclaimed 
scandalous news, and he had no more than 
sunk down on the bench close to the jefe’s 
chair before it came tearing out of him. 

“Ph—ew!”” The exclamation was due to 

internal rather than external heat, though in 
Tehuantepec the latter is never to be de- 
spised. ‘Phew! the town is aroused over 
Josefa’s doings.” 
" “What, already?” The jefe sat bolt up- 
right. “I had hoped—looked for at least a 
month of quiet, else what use to pay the 
priest’s fee?” 

“A month?’ The maestro’s wrinkled 
chops drew into a saturnine grin. ‘Was 
there ever such a piece? On the way home 
from church with the padre’s command to 
virtue and obedience still ringing in her 
ears, she makes Calixto stop at the market 
to buy the tortillas she is too lazy to grind 
and bake—wheaten tortillas, at that; honest 
maize was not good enough for the lazy 
hussy. If his mother is to be believed, she 
has not washed a camisa nor bent her knee 
before a metate since. All day she lazies it 
around the shop gabbling with the custom 
while Calixto buys their food abroad.” 

“And Calixto?” the jefe inquired. 

“Looks on with calf’s eyes. Supplies 
dulces for every meal and all the creams she 
can stuff. Was there ever so much of a fool?” 

But the jefe’s fat shoulders rose in gentle 
protest. ‘Easily, hombre, easily. ’Tis the 
usual lunacy of the first mad month, and will 
do her no harm—if it stop at that. And ’tis 
always your soft lover that makes the iron 
husband. So give Calixto his month of 
mewings.”’ 

‘Rather would I give her my strap”’ the 
grumbled. ‘She is corrupting 
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others by her evil example. ‘iva, Josefa!’ 
a little hussy called out, just now, as I came 
by the market. ‘Viva, Josefa! are we women 
always to slave for the men’s pleasure and 
profit?’ Si, would that I had her for one 
week’s schooling.” 

The jefe’s brown cheek twitched to a sly 
wink. ‘Si, though I doubt whether Calixto 
would fall in with that. As I say, give him 
his mad month, then if nothing comes, mark 
me down a fool.” 

In the following days their conversation, 
as thus set forth, came to represent two 
general opinions that split the town. Men 
that had been linked by the fates with 
spirited girls who required only the spur of a 
lax example to rise in domesiic rebellion, 
naturally sided with the maestro and railed 
at Calixto’s softness; others looked, with the 
jefe, for the iron reaction which, by the law 
of averages, ought to follow such a mooning. 
When, however, Calixto’s mother reported 
at the end of the fifth week, not only that 
Josefa’s disinclination toward useful labor 
was stronger than ever, but also a shrewd 
slap in the face by her administered and 
Calixto tamely endured, even these conserv- 
atives were forced to give pause. Meta- 
phorically, the echoes of that slap may be 
said to have gone through the town raising 
secondary reverberations of gossip; it was so 
contrary to the usage of the average Indian 
household as to be entitled to rank as revolu- 
tionary. But, heedless of tattle and defiant 
of public opinion, Josefa held on the lazy 
tenor of her way. Any and every day she 
was to be seen, fat and happy, lolling on the 
shop counter in talk with one or another of 
the arrieros who formed the bulk of the 
trade, while Calixto looked on with eyes of 
love that saw no wrong. 

Because, perhaps, of the ten years’ dif- 
ference in their ages, a strong admixture of 
the parental entered into the saddler’s love, 
endowing it with monumental patience. But 
this did not make it one whit less exasperat- 
ing for the observers of his fatuous devotion. 
Many a hand besides the maestro’s itched to 
mete out the girl’s just deserts. In all the 
town only the jefe seemed to recognize that 
heroic measures would be born out of this 
same devotion whenever necessity arose 
as it did on the day that Chano came breez- 
ing into the shop with news of a great 
fiesta to be held in Oaxaca. 

It happened that Calixto had just gone 
out to arrange for the leasing of the store on 
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the plaza, so Josefa was left to mind the shop, 
an arrangement that suited Chano very well, 
for if the gossip of the cantinas was to be be- 
lieved—and if there be any truth in the 
saying “In vino veritas,” it ought to pass for 
gospel—the arriero had never succeeded in 
getting her out of his blood. Recognizing 
however, the proprieties due to her status as 
a matron, legally married and _ properly 
churched, he proceeded very discreetly to 
dilate upon the enchantments of the coming 
fiesta. 

‘‘Never were there such doings, senora, as 
these will be.’’ Leaning on the counter in a 
position that brought his trim shape and 
sinewy length of leather-clad limb into 
favorable view, he ran glibly on: “El presi- 
dente himself is to open the new theater, and 
there will be bull-fighting with full cua- 
drillas from Spain, great feasting, also fine 
music and processions religioso in honor of 
the saints. Prizes are to be given—one for a 
charro on horseback that I have picked for 
myself; another of five hundred pesos for the 
handsomest woman in Tehuana dress, 
which is already good as tied up in thy shift. 
It needs only for you to persuade Calixto to 
hire mules and journey back to Oaxaca with 
me.” 

Now, if ever there lived a girl who dis- 
dained the thought of reigning as queen of 
beauty, her name was not Josefa. Before 
Chano finished speaking she had seen her- 
self disposing of the five hundred pesos to 
the great easement of certain vanities of her 
flesh. But if her pretty face lit up to the 
vision, it clouded as swiftly over. 

“*Twould not even serve to ask him, 
senor. A journey to Oaxaca is muy costly, 
and this morning he has gone to arrange for 
the leasing of a plaza tienda. No, it will not 
serve.” 

“But—five hundred pesos?” persisted the 

tempter. ‘“‘’ITwould pay his rents for a 
year.” 
" Not if Josefa’s brown fists once closed 
upon it—she was sure of that. But as an 
argument for use against Calixto it had 
manifest advantages. She was according it 
her most favorable consideration, when 
Chano added: ‘‘He cannot but see that it is 
as good as thine.” 

“Tf he had any eyes but those of a hus- 
band.” Her coquettish glance demanded 
contradiction. Having obtained it, in full 
measure, she said with a satisfied giggle: 
‘Never an arriero but was the greatest of 


liars! Still, I will see what may be done with 
him—though I know ’twill be useless.” 

Owing to a half turn which the Street of 
the Illustrious Men described where the 
original cow had run the survey around a 
rocky ledge, the shop window commanded 
a view downhill to the plaza, and observing 
Calixto’s broad figure turn in, just then, at 
the mouth below, Chano made off in the 
opposite direction. ‘But go slowly with 
him” he called in at the window in passing. 
“You have a full three days to gain him.” 

Though she nodded acquiescence, Josefa 
did not either require or feel the need of his 
tutelage. Indeed, in the time Calixto was 
coming up street to the shop she mapped out 
a plan that, in its essential features, agreed 
with the general practice of her sex the wide 
world over. Also she displayed great apt- 
ness in turning the tortillas that Calixto had 
just bought at the market into a serviceable 
weapon. 

“And I had meant to tell thee to buy no 
more!” She threw up hands and eyes of 
distress. “For it came upon me this very 
morning that I had been the laziest of wives. 
And see, thy camisa is badly soiled with oil! 
No, it will not serve. ”Tis a scandal upon 
my housekeeping. Come at once to change.” 

Now in things of that sort which properly 
belong to the domain feminine, no man 
dislikes to be ordered about. On the con- 
trary, he loves to be tyrannized and fussed 
over—the more the better. When he re- 
turned to his bench clad from head to heel 
in immaculate manta, the saddler hardly 
knew himself—more especially as he found 
himself a target for the full battery of eyes, 
teeth, soft smiles, that Josefa usually re- 
served for the custom. Though she hin- 
dered more than she helped his labors, it was 
pleasant to have her hand him the tools, and 
if his face reddened beneath its dark choco- 
late when she descanted to the customers 
upon his parts both as husband and work- 
man, he wasnevertheless far from displeased. 
All afternoon she never passed him without 
leaving a gentle pat on his back or arm, and 
when, after the shop was closed, he went out 
to the patio behind and found her grinding 
corn for his tamales, his cup of satisfaction 
flowed over. When she slid to his knee at the 
close of their meal and gave him the first 
unsolicited kiss since their marriage, she 
might have had anything in his gift—except 
the particular thing she wanted. That was 
abundantly proven when, at the end of a 
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second day’s coddling, she thought him 
sufficiently advanced in lunacy to put her 
desire into speech. 

“Take you to the fiesta at Oaxaca?”’ 
Selfish little minx that she was, she yet 
winced under the pain that grew with knowl- 
edge in his big brown eyes. “‘So that was 
behind the loving? How can you ask it? 
You who know how I have saved and 
scraped these years to gain our footing on 
the plaza. To spend it all on one junketing 
vould put us back another year. No, I can 
not. For your own sake I must deny you.” 

Neither did the production of her trump 
card, the prize for the handsomest Tehuana, 
affect his decision. On the contrary, his 
ugly strong face underwent a transition that 
justified a remark passed by the jefe only the 
preceding day. “A fond fool, si. But once 
aroused, “tis they that go the furthest.” 
From pained disappointment his expression 
flashed into furious anger. Very much to 
her surprise, Josefa found herself witnessing 
a passion of jealousy that exceeded anything 
of the kind in her ample experience. 

“Have thee exhibited? Thy points noted 
and passed upon like a mare at a fair? Not 
for ten thousand pesos! No, indeed, you 
shall not go!” 

Josefa thought it wise to take herself out- 
side. Not that she was afraid. She knew 
her power—the power that, before now, had 
turned the point of a knife by a sudden soft 
yielding. But she needed time to think, and 
having secured it in the quiet of the patio, 
the first thing that popped into her pretty 
head was a remark made by Chano, whom 
she had seen for a moment that afternoon. 

“Tf he prove stubborn, come without him. 
There will be a great company of us, men 
and women.” 

She had not considered it seriously—then. 
But now? From the beginnings of his long 
courtship to the present day of their married 
life her feeling for Calixto had bordered on 
contempt, and after marrying him for her 
own pleasure it was difficult to realize that 
she stood second, with him, to his business. 
If, besides a well-doing man he had been 
something of a ruffler, she would have found 
it hard enough to swallow. But—a petty 
tradesman? <A _ small and ugly saddler 
whose knife was dangerous only to hides? 
Was she who had handled dangerous men 
and come off without a scar or scathe to sub- 
mit her will to that of such a sheep? The 


more she thought of it the angrier she grew, 
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and just about the time his temper had 
nearly cooled, hers boiled over. Suddenly 
flinging wide the door, she cast her defiance 
in his astonished face. 

“Stay at home, Goat, if it please you! I 
am for Oaxaca.’’ And before he could put 
out a hand she had whisked past him out of 
the door and was flying down street with 
the ends of her rebozo streaming backward 
over her pretty shoulders like banners of 
defiance. 

She might, however, have taken her time, 
for he made no attempt to follow. While, 
standing in the doorway, he watched her 
flight, his expression gradually resumed its 
normal good humor. He was smiling when 
she came to a stop in front of the posada 
where Chano lodged, but as, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she turned and went in 
through the big gates, it vanished and his 
face set hard as flint. 

“Aja! so that is where you caught the 
fever!” 

After a minute of heavy thought he 
stepped back inside and picked up the keen 
knife he used for cutting thick leather. His 
intent, however, was not deadly as the action 
implied, for on coming out again he walked 
away in the opposite direction, up the hilly 
street and along a path that led from its end 
into the heart of the jungle beyond the town. 
Though dusk was now falling, there re- 
mained light enough for him to select and 
cut a half-dozen bejucos, thin wands, pliable 
and tough as leather. With these under his 
arm he retraced his steps along the path, 
down the street to his own door, where a 
figure dimly seen through the dusk proved 
to be Chano, standing on guard. 

“The senora has hired mules to travel 
with me to Oaxaca’? Chano politely an 
swered his question. ‘She is inside packing 
her fiesta dress.”’ 

Though it would be difficult to find a more 
mettlesome fellow than the arriero in the 
string of towns his mules ran through, he 
retreated a step, startled by the sudden weird 
change in the saddler’s face. At rest his 
prognathous jaws, broad cheek bones, up- 
standing brows, salient angle of the entire 
face, inclined to the type of the anthropoid 
apes. With the huge jaw thrust forward, 
eyes snapping in their cavernous recesses, he 
looked for all the world like a fighting 
gorrilla. The resemblance was accentuated 
by his throaty growl. 

“The sefora is not going to Oaxaca.” 


































The Cure: 


“Your pardon, senor, but she insists—” 

Again he stepped back, his throat itching 
in sympathy with the sudden convulsive 
twitching of Calixto’s huge hands. Hard as 
iron claws, those strong fingers could have 
easily taken out a windpipe at one snatch. 
With his hand on his knife handle Chano 
felt in better case to continue the argument 
—had he been permitted. But his hand 
dropped at the saddler’s first sentence. 

“Ts not for me, - 
hombre, to waste words 
with a man heavily my 
debtor. Before matching 
with me for my woman, 
*twould have been in 
order to first pay the 
price of the fine saddle 
and three sets of mule 
panniers. A word from 
me to the rural there at 
the corner and tomorrow 
you will be enganchared 
to the plantations — 
where the — overseer’s 
whip soon tames unruly 
Shall I call him? 
Now 
me. 


sees 


desires. 
No? Esta buena! 
take orders from 
Off, and if dawn 
you in town—it will be 
in the galera of the labor 
contratista.” 

Had there been a 
crowd to witness 
his defeat, or no 
witness at all, ‘in 
either of these cases 
Chano would prob ¢ 
ably have essayed 
payment of the 
debt with a thrust 
of his knife. But 
at this, the hour of 
the evening meal, 
the street was empty of all but the lone 
rural at the next corner—of all witnesses the 
very last a man of spirit would have desired. 
To be stabbed, strangled or shot, these, of 
course, were haps that an arriero with an eye 
for a pretty girl might be called upon to face 
any day. But to be sold for debt, engan- 
chared to the plantations? That was a dif- 
ferent matter. He had seen the tobacco 
slaves of the Valle Nacional driven by the 
whip till they fell exhausted into ready-made 
He knew the enormous death roll of 


graves. 








“All day she lazies it around the shop while 
Calixto buys their food”’ 
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the Yankee rubber plantations. Both pros- 
pects caused him a shiver. At Calixto’s 
harsh growl the rural had turned and was 
looking their way. He yielded. 

“You have the wrong of it, senor. I am 
not looking for women. They are to be 
picked up along the trails at any hour of the 
longest day. It was only that the sefora 
asked for passage with me. But if you say 
no—'tis sufficient. As for the little debt— 
be not afraid, it shall be 
paid when I come again.”’ 

With a polite “ood- 
night” he turned and 
walked away, but this 
superficial ease overlaid 
a seething passion of 
anger and shame. Under 
his breath he cursed 
Josefa for the vanity 
which had prompted her 
return for the dress, his 
own folly for having per- 
mitted it. He was, in- 
deed, so angry that in- 
stead of being aroused 
to pity by the yelps 
of pain that presently 
emerged from the sad- 
dlery and followed him 
down street, he even ap- 
plauded, muttering be 

tween his teeth: 

, “Lay on, se- 

hor saddler, she 

badly needs it.” 

Perhaps the 

rural was of the 

same opinion. 

At any rate he 

also had disap- 

peared, and 

though Josefa’s 

shrieks emptied 

all the cantinas 

and filled the street with awe-struck 

listeners, it was held that she was making 

altogether too much noise to be badly hurt. 

Up to the time that the rural reappeared on 

his beat there had been no attempt at inter- 

ference, and the popular wisdom was en- 

dorsed by no less a person than Josefa her- 

self when, at last, the rural forced in the 
door. 

“Ts this a pig-killing?” the rural demanded. 
“With the squeals of thee carrying almost 
across the town? Where are thy injuries?” 








Josefa’s shamed wriggle testified more 
eloquently than words to a location chosen 
by Calixto with loving care for its possibilities 
in the way of pain without resultant struc- 
turaldamage. Her glance of sullen defiance, 
too, outdid the saddler’s scowl. ‘*’T was but 
an aching tooth, senor.”’ 

“Valdito!” The rural grinned his com- 
prehension. ‘’Tis an old trouble, that tooth 
of thine. If you were woman of mine long 
since I had drawn it.” 

In moving from him to Calixto, Josefa’s 
glance changed to timid respect. ‘‘There 
will be no further need, senor; Calixto has 
pulled it. Never again will it trouble.” 


A few days later the maestro came to 
anchor, as usual, on 
the bench by the jefe. 
As he had seen Josefa 
only the preceding af- 
ternoon, down on her 
knees pounding her 
husband’s linen onthe 
river boulders, her 
sudden conversion to 
industryvery naturally 
formed the first sub- 


ject of conversation. 
“Happy, she seem- 

ed, as a cricket”’ 

maestro declared. 
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“*'Tis always the way with your beauties.” 
The jefe nodded wisely. ‘‘After the young 
bloods have finished killing each other off, 
she falls to some sober man that under- 
stands her complaint. I am glad that 
Calixto has asserted himself, for ’tis neces- 
sary that the man rule for the happiness of 
any household. What is it?” 

The maestro was pointing at a mule that 
was carefully picking its way downhill 
among the rocks and boulders. As it drew 
nearer they recognized Calixto in the man 
who rode in front, Josefa in the girl that 
sat smiling behind him. 

“We are for Oaxaca” Calixto answered 
the maestro’s hail in passing. His face 
beaming, brimming all over its ugly expanse, 

he added: ‘‘’Tis only 
right that a young 
wife should have her 
fling at pleasure.” 
Until the sun of his 
smile went into eclipse 
at the next corner the 
two old men looked 
musinglyon. Then the 
maestro commented: 
“As you say, ’tis the 
husband rulesina hap- 
py household—but was 
there ever a wife that 
‘, didnot have her way?” 


‘Tomorrow 


By ELLA M. SEXTON 


\ rainbow art thou, fair Tomorrow, still 


Luring us onward with that fabled gold 


Where ends thy far arch. 


Blithe we follow, till 


Death doth our steps withhold. 


Eager to garner that illusive store 
Blindly we hasten toward the shining way, 
Unheeding half the blossoms crushed before 


Thy fields we leave—Today! 
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the yard at the Nevada penitentiary, where the prisoners loafed under the ever-watehful eyes and rifle 
muzzies of armed guards before the Golden Rule was applied to prison government 


The Golden-Rule Prison 


The New Policy of the Square Deal at the Nevada State’s Prison and Some 
of the Wonderful Things it is Accomplishing 


By SAMUEL M. EvANs 


N a corner of the prison yard, a convict 
sat on a block of stone, gazing stead- 
fastly at the wall above. Directly back 
of him and above him the wall was 
guarded by a wire fence that surmounted 

it, each wire carrying thousands of volts of 
deadly electricity. On either side of him 
and in front, on a little path on the top of the 
wall, the guards paced steadily. [ach guard 
carried a rifle slung loosely across his arm, 
ready for instant action; and his gaze never 
for a minute left the prison enclosure. The 
convict reflected that there was little oppor- 
tunity for him to jump off the roof of the 
prison now, as he had done two years before 
when he made his mad, futile, five-mile dash 
across the Nevada sagebrush for liberty. 
He had told them when he was brought to 
the prison that he would escape if he ever 
got the chance. And after that attempt 
they believed it. He was never left un- 
guarded. 


The warden came out of the prison and 
walked across the yard. He sat down on 
the stone beside the convict. 

“Bill,” said Warden Baker, “I’m going 
to send you to the road camp.” 

The convict looked at the armed guards, 
and then at the warden. 

“You wouldn't trust me, would 
Warden?” replied he in surprise. 

“Yes, Bill,” returned Warden Baker, “you 
are the very sort of man I would trust. 
You said that you would escape whenever 
you got the chance and you meant it. If 
you tell me that you will not try to get away 
from the road camp, I know that you won’t.”’ 

“Tl not try to get away, Warden” replied 
the convict. That was about all he could 
say. There was a lump in his throat. It 
had been a long while since anyone had told 
him that he would trust him. 

The next day he was sent to the road 
camp. All that day he worked out in the 
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open air and sunshine, with no rifle muzzle 
pointing at him, with no guards of any kind 
near to see that he did not escape. It was 
a novel sensation. But he was too busy to 
think much about it. After supper that 
night he sat on a bench outside his bunk- 
house looking up at the star-studded 
heavens. It was the first time that he had 
seen the stars for three years. Across the 
desert came the howl of a coyote and the 
singing of the insects and frogs from a 
nearby ditch. They sounded different to 
the night noises that had come to him locked 
up in his cell at the prison. Especially, the 
coyote’s quick bark. It was so wild—so 
free! The night wind blowing across the 
sagebrush carried to his nostrils the scent 
of the desert—the free desert. The con- 
vict’s hands were clenched. Inside him 
something was working: the same thing that 
had worked inside of him every night in his 
prison cell and made him rattle the iron 
grating and curse his keepers; the same 
thing that had worked inside him that day 
he jumped off the prison wall and ran across 
the desert in the fire of a half hundred rifles. 
Only now, it was struggling with additional 
violence. It was answering the night smell 
of the wild open country. It was answering 
the wild free call of the coyote. Bill half 
raised, half flung himself to his feet. He 
looked about him. Several other convicts 
were seated a little way off, smoking and 
looking at the stars. No one said anything. 
Bill walked restlessly up and down in front 
of the bunk-house. There was the desert, 
wild, free. He knew every path init. There 
were no guards within a radius of twenty 
miles. Pretty soon, Bill sat down again— 
puzzled. His legs wouldn’t carry him the 
short distance necessary to make him a free 
man. He wondered vaguely why it was. 
Then he seemed to hear the warden’s voice 
saying, “You are the very sort of man I 
would trust, Bill. If you tell me that you 
will not try to get away from the road camp, 
I know that you won't.” The thing ceased 
to work in his insides. He listened with 
keen enjoyment to the wild call of the coyote, 
now. He looked at the stars with a peculiar 
peace. He smiled for the first time in years. 
Then he got up and stretched himself and 
went in to bed. He was free, he reflected, 
free for the first time since he had been ar- 
rested. He slept soundly that night, for the 
first time in several years. The thing in his 


insides never came back to bother him again. 
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Bill worked at the road camp nearly all 
summer. One day he was sent to the prison 
with several other convicts on an errand. 
His face was tanned now; the prison pallor 
was gone. The lines in his brow were gone, 
too, and the lurking cunning and hate in his 
eyes. Instead, there were little lines from 
the corners of his eyes indicating that he 
had smiled much while he had been at work 
on the road, and the eyes shone with the 
glow of health and peace and love. 

‘Bill, I need another man on the farm and 
I’m going to send you there,’”’ said the 
warden when he’d seen his prisoner. 

“All right, Warden.” 

“Know the way?” asked Warden Baker. 

“T’ve never been there, but I think I 
know about where it is.” 

“All right, Bill. We haven’t got any 
wagons going over today. But it’s only 
seven miles across the sagebrush. I guess 
you can make it by walking, all right.” 

Bill smiled as he set out across the desert. 
After a while he found the prison farm. As 
soon as he got there, he called up the prison 
on the telephone and told the warden that 
he had arrived. He’s still on the farm. 
There are no guards there either. Bill has 
ten years more of a thirteen-year sentence 
to serve. He forfeited his good time when 
he escaped from the prison and when he hit 
another prisoner on the head with an iron 
hook and nearly killed him. For this last 
offense he was indicted for assault with a 
deadly weapon with intent to commit mur- 
der, and when his term is up he can be tried 
on this charge if the authorities see fit. But 
he isn’t worrying about that. The warden’s 
giving him a square deal and he is giving the 
warden a square deal. That’s all there 
is to it. 

Before Ray T. Baker took charge of the 
Nevada State’s Prison on February 1, 1911, 
Bill was a “hard-boil.” That’s the prison- 
er’s name for a desperate convict. Bill de- 
served the name all right. He and thirteen 
others were confined in the ‘“‘bull-pen,” 
that part of the prison yard set apart for the 
“hard-boils.”” Nearly every one of the 
fourteen had been in the dungeon at various 
times and had forfeited his ‘‘coppers,”’ the 
prison name for good time allowed for ex- 
emplary behavior in jail. The first thing 
that Warden Baker did when he assumed 
charge of the prison was to walk straight to 
the bull-pen. “Boys,” said he, “I’m the 
new warden. They tell me that you fellows 













































are ‘hard-boils.? Now, I don’t know what 
your past records are, and what’s more I 
don't care. They don’t count with me. 
There’s going to be a new deal in this prison 
from this time on. See? I’m going to treat 
every prisoner here square and I expect him 


to treat me square. I don’t want the long 


end and I won't give you the short end. 
And I won’t take the short end, either, so 
It’s a square deal 


don’t try to slip it to me. 
on both sides. 
Youll get an 
even break and 
that’s all I want 
you to give me. 
Now get out of 
this bull-penand 
into the yard. 
Every man here 
is going to be 
treated as 
though he wants 
to do the square 
thing until he 
shows me that 
he does not. Ii 
any of you have 
any kick coming, 
come to me and 
we'll see what 
can be done 
about it.” 

The ‘hard- 
boils” looked at 
one another and 
shutiled out into 
the prison yard. 
Today the bull- 
pen is empty. 
The dungeon is 
empty too. 
Those fourteen 
prisoners, or 
most of them, 
are at work on 
a public road 
twenty miles from the prison or at the prison 
i seven miles away—absolutely un- 





farm 
guarded and with ample opportunity to 
escape if they want to. Others are ‘‘trust- 
ies” at work inside the prison but not under 
lock and key and not guarded. None of 
them is wearing stripes. None of them has 
attempted to escape from the prison. 

How was it done? What does it mean? 

It means that when Warden Baker said 
that he would give every man a chance to be 
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cer, warden of the Nevada penitentiary, known 
ng the convicts as “the square warden” 
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square, he meant just that. He meant that 
he would give every prisoner a chance to be 
a man; not a guarded, hunted, hated, 
despised beast retlecting in his own heart the 
hatred of his keepers. Baker did it by the 
application of what he calls ‘the square 
deal,” which is nothing more or less than 
another way of putting the Golden Rule. 
He did it by appealing to every good in- 
stinct in his prisoners through love and 
kindness and 
understanding; 
instead of ap- 
pealing to every 
bad instinct in 
them through 
hatred. And it’s 
surprising what 
capacity there is 
in the hearts of 
men for re- 
sponding to the 
application of a 
little love; in the 
hearts of these 
imprisoned men, 
too, some of 
them serving life 
sentences for 
murder! It’ssur- 
prising in one 
way, and in an- 
other way, it is- 


n't. We _ have 
recognized all 
along that the 


ordinary method 
of treating men 
convicted of 
crimes in this 
country serves 
but to crush out 
of them all the 
latent good there 
may be in them 
and to turn 
them loose on society when their prison 
terms have expired, filled with hatred for 
society and a desire for revenge, and usually 
a pretty good education in the ways of at- 
taining that revenge—an education gained 
inside our prison walls, too. And so the 


really surprising thing is that we haven’t 
tried the other method long ago, merely as 
an experiment that might prove a big saving 
to society, if for no other reason! 

That’s what Baker thought. 


And when 
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he took charge of the prison with full power 
to run it the way he pleased and with the 
backing of Governor T. L. Oddie, he tried 
the other way. And it is working! The 
prisoners sneered at first—at least some of 
them did. Why shouldn’t they have sneered ? 
Hadn’t they been in prison before when a 
new warden had assumed charge and hadn’t 
the new warden always come around and 
handed out ‘“‘junk” exactly like that? And 
hadn’t that always meant before that the 
new warden was simply trying them out, 
with the object of making a few new “‘stool- 
pigeons” who would inform on the rest of 
the prisoners? What kind of a man was 
this new warden anyway, to expect them to 
fall for stuff like that? Hadn’t they learned 
that all wardens are liars and that no keeper 
of imprisoned men thinks twice about de- 
ceiving his charges? They’d wait and see. 
Then, the very next day, the warden an- 
nounced that the lock-step had been abol- 
ished and ordered the men to line up in the 
regulation army way and march quietly 
into the dining room. They looked at each 
other aghast. The lock-step—that degrad- 
ing shuffling march that leaves its mark on 
a man’s gait for life—was actually abolished. 
Maybe the new warden was not handing 
out junk, after all. When they were seated 
at the dining room table they had another 
surprise. Instead of the almost unspeakable 
filth of the ordinary prison mess hall, there 
were clean tables, glistening with white oil- 
cloth covers and clean eating utensils, too. 
And the food was good wholesome food, 
instead of the regular prison beans or stew 
made of desiccated meat. The men were all 
seated in the same dining room. The little 
caged-off portion of the mess-hall where the 
“hard-boils” had formerly eaten in sullen 
silence, guarded by an armed watcher in 
the little cage swung from the ceiling, was 
deserted. Evidently the new warden meant 
what he said when he told them that every 
man would be given the same chance to 
make good. 

“Guess I'll treat that fellow square and 
give him a chance” was each prisoner’s in- 
ward comment. But he wondered within 
himself what it all meant. It was all so new, 
so revolutionary, that it was a hard strain 
on his credulity. ‘Maybe this new warden 
is a fool’ was his next thought, ‘and 
doesn’t know what he’s about. I'll just lay 
low until I get a chance and then I’ll ‘beat’ 
him. But he said he didn’t want the long end. 





All he wanted was an even break. Damned 
if I don’t treat him square so long as he 
treats me square.”” And then he wondered 
how long it would be before the new warden 
would become just like the rest of them and 
cease to play square. It was all so new, it 
couldn’t last. 

But it did. 

And the prisoner has ceased to wonder 
about it. He’s devoting all his time and his 
mental energy to showing the warden that 
he too knows how to play square, and to 
showing the world that he can be a man if 
he has half a chance. And he’s making 
good, too. I’m not considering the con- 
genital criminal in this article at all. There 
are so very few of him, anyway, that he’s 
almost negligible, at least in Nevada. 

Baker found all his prisoners loafing 
around the prison yard when he took charge 
of the Nevada penitentiary. Some of them 
worked in a desultory way at chipping stone 
under a tumble-down shed in the yard. For 
the prison at Carson City is chiseled out of a 
bluff of solid sandstone on the edge of the 
sagebrush desert. But the state of Nevada 
had never provided any industry for her 
prisoners. Some of them worked at making 
shawls or rawhide bridles and lariats when 
they could buy the materials; and were 
allowed to sell them. But most of the 
prisoners were idle. Now, idleness is not 
good for a man on the “outside.”’ Still less 
is it good for a man cn the “‘inside” with the 
sight of a guard patrolling the wall with a 
rifle slung across his arm, the only thing to 
occupy his attention. So Warden Baker 
talked to his prisoners. “Boys,” he said, 
“T’m going to try to get the legislature to 
pass a law allowing prisoners to work on 
the roads and to give each man ten days 
good time off every month that he works, 
and pay him twenty-five cents a day. If I 
do this, will you stand by me and show the 
world that I am right when I say you can be 
trusted to work on the road?” Every man 
answered, “‘Yes.”’ And Baker got the law 
through the legislature. Within a few 
weeks he had started his first road camp, 
a few miles out of Carson City. During the 
seven or eight months that they have been 
at work on the road, the prisoners have re- 
graded and rolled approximately thirty 
miles of road. The road camp has been 
situated at three different places, one a few 
miles out of Carson, about five miles from 
the prison; another a few miles out of Reno, 
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At the road camp. 


about twenty miles from the prison, and the 
third in the mountains near Lake Tahoe, 
about sixty miles from the prison. There 
are no guards at. the road camp. An over- 
seer directs the work, but he is not armed. 
No ball and chain restrains the prisoners. 
They do not wear stripes. They look like 
any gang of workmen. Every morning and 
every night, each prisoner calls the prison 
on the telephone and reports personally to 
the warden. You see, each man is on his 
honor. He has promised not to try to escape 
and he is personally responsible to the 
warden who is taking chances on him. 
Altogether, a hundred different prisoners 
have been in the road camp since it was 
started nearly a year ago. The total number 
there at one time is about fifty. The total 
number of prisoners in the Nevada peniten- 
tiary is only a hundred and fifty-eight, so 
you see Warden Baker could not do much 
picking and choosing of men. He had to 
take them as they came to him, good, bad 
and indifferent, and he has had to take their 
word that they would not escape. At least, 
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he has chosen to put them on their honor. 
Put it that way. Because that’s what has hap- 
pened. He has chosen to give nearly every 
man a chance on the road, taking his word 
of honor that he would not try to escape. 
I say “word of honor” because that’s the 
term that expresses it. For there is a sur- 
prising amount of honor even among prison- 
ers, only we haven’t ordinarily gone about 
it to develop this side of the prisoner. Some- 
how we seem to have taken particular pains 
to develop only the other side. 

Many of Baker’s men have made trips 
between the road camp and the prison, alone 
and unguarded. Three have escaped. Two 
had not been caught at this writing. The 
third was caught and brought back by the 
convicts themselves. When he got away, 
the convicts at the road camp begged to be 
allowed to go after him, and Warden Baker 
consented. They didn’t have any gun with 
them. But they brought back the escaped 
convict. They found him skulking out in 
the sagebrush several miles from the camp, 
a penitent, pitiful object. The convicts who 


went after him reviled him for trying to 
escape. He made no reply. He was too 
ashamed of himself. There used to be joy 
among the prisoners whenever a convict 
“beat” the prison keepers. But now it’s 
not considered manly to ‘‘beat’’ the ‘‘square 
warden” when a man’s honor is his own 
jailer. When the prisoner was returned to 
the prison he was not flogged. He was put 
into the dungeon for punishment and made 
to wear a red shirt. That means dishonor 
and the prisoners punish its wearer more 
than any amount of flogging could. But 
after his punishment was over, he was given 
the same chance to make good that the 
others had. He was not put back on the 
road camp. He had proved himself un- 
worthy of that trust. But the incident is 
closed, and if he chooses to make good he has 
the opportunity. He doesn’t feel that he is 
eternally damned with his keepers and might 
as well be as mean as he can. When a 
prisoner escaped from the roxd camp, 
Baker’s critics—he had many at first, but 
they are dwindling in number—howled 
with delight. They seemed to be glad that 
the new system was failing, as they thought. 
But they failed to take notice that under 
the old system of locks and bars and flogging 
and distrust and hatred, a greater percentage 
of men escaped than have escaped under the 
new system! And there are eight life- 
termers at work on the road camp and eighty 
per cent of the rest of the convicts there are 
long-termers. Some of them are ‘‘several- 
time iosers,” which means that they have 
been in state’s prison several times before. 
In 1908 the legislature of Nevada passed 
a law giving the prisoners at Carson City 
a new allowance of “‘coppers.’’ Formerly 
they had been given, for good behavior, 
two months off their sentences, the first and 
second years, three the third year and four 
each year thereafter. The new law made 
the “coppers” two months for the first and 
second years, four months off the third year, 
and five months off each year thereafter. 
This is the same “coppers” given to prison- 
ers in California and Oregon. The question 
came up as to whether the new law could be 
applied to every prisoner in the Nevada 
State’s Prison. The Supreme Court of 
Nevada decided that the law did not apply 
to those prisoners who began to serve time 
before the new law was passed. Now, 
every prisoner keeps track of his “coppers.” 
He has subtracted his good time from his 
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sentence and can tell you on just what day 
he will be a free man. You see, every 
prisoner starts in with the idea that he will 
behave himself and deserve all the good time 
that the law allows. When the Supreme 
Court handed down its decision, many 
prisoners who had been good since the time 
they were incarcerated and who had long 
terms to serve, were greatly disappointed. 
It meant years to some of the long-timers 
and it didn’t seem quite fair. “Boys, Ill 
get your ‘coppers’ for you” said Baker. At 
his recommendation the Nevada Board of 
Pardons made a gift of free time to each of 
the old prisoners, equal to the “coppers” 
allowed under the new law. Baker was 
making good on his promise to give every 
man an even break. 

Year before last, the state of Nevada pur- 
chased a farm of eleven hundred acres of 
ground on the desert seven miles from the 
prison, with the idea of building a new 
prison there and using the convicts for farm 
labor. ‘That's not the way to run a prison 
farm” said Baker when he took charge of 
the prison. And no cell house is going to be 
built on the farm—at least not while he is 
warden. Convicts work the farm. But 
they work under the same conditions as the 
men at the road camp. They are un- 
guarded. Right now there are sixteen con- 
victs on the farm. Two of them are life- 
termers. There is a gun at the farm—a 
rifle. It is used by the prisoners, who hunt 
on Sundays and holidays. Nothing but 
game has been shot with that gun yet. One 
man has escaped from the farm. When he 
got away, the other prisoners there begged 
the warden to allow them to go after him. 
They searched the vicinity of the farm 
without avail. None of the three escaped 
convicts had been recaptured at this writing 
though they were marked by scars so as to 
make their identification easy. The Nevada 
State Police are police officers. They do not 
believe in the new way of running the prison. 
They seem to have been especially ineffectual 
in capturing escaped convicts. But even 
then the percentage of escapes under the 
new order of things is smaller than it was 
under the old. 

The prison itself has been made over since 
Baker took charge. About the first thing 
that he did was to cut new skylights and 
new windows in the cell house. Then he 
painted all the iron work a light gray color. 
That shows the dirt, only there isn’t any 


















































not considered manly to “‘beat’’ the 


dirt in the prison. ‘The new warden is 
actually cutting holes in the stone wall to 
make it easier for his prisoners to escape,” 
howled Baker’s critics when he made his 
alterations. But no one has crawled through 
those holes yet. A lot of God’s fresh air and 
sunshine has come in from the outside, how- 
ever. “It doesn’t cost the state anything to 
be clean,”’ says Baker, ‘“‘and cleanliness is 
necessary before you can have godliness.” 
And so he put in a bath for the prisoners 
where they bathe once a week at least. 
Then he threw out the evil-smelling oil 
lamps that the prisoners had used in their 
cells and put an electric light in each cell. 
Electricity is cleaner and easier to handle. 
Each prisoner has books and magazines in 
his cell. There you will see the magazines 
almost as soon as they are on the news 
stands. And there is a Bible in each cell, 
placed there by the state. Each prisoner 


keeps his cell clean and it is immaculately 
clean too. He can have sheets and a pillow 
if he buys them. And five minutes after the 
prisoners are turned out of the cell house 
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when a man’s honor is his own jailer 


in the morning there is no smell of human 
flesh. The Nevada penitentiary is probably 
the only prison in the world without a smell. 

There are three grades of prisoners in 
Warden Baker’s Golden-Rule scheme of 
prison management. Every man is put into 
the second grade when he arrives. It is 
presumed that he wants to do the square 
thing by the prison officials, until he himself 
proves otherwise. He wears a uniform of 
cadet gray. The first class consists of the 
“trusties” who wear the uniform with black 
braid stripes. The third class consists of 
the “‘hard-boils’” and the men wear stripes. 
There are no prisoners in the third class as 
yet. Sometimes when a prisoner has dis- 
honored himself he is required to wear a 
red shirt. A prisoner with a red shirt is 
punished more by the ostracism of the other 
prisoners than he could possibly have been 
punished under the old system of gags when 
he had the sympathy of the other prisoners. 

The prisoners are allowed a half-holiday 
on Saturdays and all of Sundays for play. 
They have organized two baseball teams, the 
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Cubs and the Tigers, and many spirited 
contests are played in the prison yard. Pat 
Casey, who was hanged there last August 
for the murder of two women, umpired a 
baseball game two weeks before he went to 
his death. 

The prisoners have an orchestra of five 
pieces and are allowed music on Sundays 
and holidays. The little cage suspended 
from the ceiling of the mess hall, where 
formerly an armed guard watched the men 
as they ate, now holds a piano. Last 
Thanksgiving Day, several musicians from 
a local theater gave a concert to the prisoners 
from the little cage before the dinner was 
served. When a banjo player rendered 
“The Old Kentucky Home” tears rolled 
down the cheeks of a big prisoner and he 
hid his face in his hands. He had formerly 
been considered one of the “hard-boils”’ 
and had been in the dungeon and had been 
bound and gagged several times. The 
guards said that it was the first time they had 
ever seen tears in his eyes. Turkey and 
mince pie and all the things that go with 
them were served to the prisoners at the jail, 
on the farm and at the road camp that day. 
It was the first time some of them had seen 
turkey since they sat across from their kind 
mother’s beaming face as children. Warden 
Baker was down in the dining room going 
from one table to another talking to his men. 

That is a habit of his—getting acquainted 
with his men. His quarters are upstairs in 
the prison but he spends most of his time 
downstairs with the prisoners, or at the farm 
or road camp. And he plays no favorites. 
There are no “stool-pigeons” there now. 
That has been discouraged. But the men 
often “snitch’’ on themselves when Baker 
sits down for a talk with them. A son of 
the Nevada desert himself, Baker has seen 
men under all sorts of conditions. He is 
thirty-three years old, one of the youngest 











men in the prison. He was educated in 
the University of Nevada and at Stanford 
University in California and for several 
years studied law in Oakland. In 1903 
he left civilization at the call of the desert 
and went into Death Valley. He was the 
first man in the Ubehebe country and has 
several times divided his last drop of water 
with Scotty, his dog. He has been around 
the world three times. In San Francisco, 
New York and Paris he is known as a 
society man. On the desert he is known 
as the most fearless man that ever entered 
the Funeral Range, which guards Death 
Valley. At the prison he is known as “the 
square warden.” He is the first man who 
ever gave the men a chance to be men. 
He had never had any experience with 
prisoners before, except in his political 
career in Oakland. It was there he 
learned the vernacular of the yeggmen 
and the submerged tenth. When he said 
that he wouldn’t take the short end, he 
meant it. Discipline is as strict at the 
Carson City prison as it has ever been. 
Men are punished for infractions of the 
rules. But there is no attempt to ‘tbreak 
their spirit... That is what Baker wants 
them to keep. And after each punish- 
ment a prisoner does not feel that he might 
as well be as mean as he can because he has 
lost his chance anyhow. When a man has 
been punished for an infraction of a rule, 
the incident is closed. That is all there is 
to it. And he has another chance to make 


good. 
That’s how the Golden Rule is working 
with the prisoners at Carson City. As 


for the keepers, hear what the Captain of 
the Yard has to say. He has served under 
five wardens and has been at the prison 
twelve years. “I was surprised,” he said 
to me. “I have never had such an easy 
time with prisoners. It’s the only system.” 













“The Caroline still held together, but one could see her slowly yield”’ 





Love on Demand 


By JoHN FLEMING WILSON 
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APTAIN MASON turned his 

slightly pallid face toward me 

under the white electric light. 

“Of course ships grow old’ he 

responded. ‘We all grow old, 
don’t we? And yet it seems to me as 
though after all a ship has a certain natural 
term of life—like a man or a woman. It’s 
born, fitted for life, follows its determined 
course through a period of years, weakens, 
falters, and then dies.” 

The Rose City was steadily thrumming 
up the Oregon coast against a fading 
nor’wester. Her almost imperceptible 
roll, the rhythmic and powerful dip of her 
decks, gave the impression of tremendous 
and inborn stability. Yet she was not young, 
as steamers go, and I had idly recalled the 
time when she had been the transport 
Lawton. “Yes,” Mason resumed, reaching 


for a cigar, “ships grow old, just like people. 
Some are stronger than others; some perish 
in infancy while others seem never to lose 
their hold on existence. And they’re like 
people in other ways, too. Treat a ship well 
and she will love you like a dog—or a wife. 





I’ve known men tosuccessfully run ships that 
no person else could have got to stay afloat. 
Why, I was second mate once on a vessel 
that kept going of her own free will simply 
because the man that built her and owned 
her and ran her needed her. That packet 
managed herself, like an old and competent 
housewife. I'll bet she was forty years old 
when I went in her, and the skipper was at 
least sixty, if not more. He didn’t run the 
ship; the ship ran him, kept him, looked 
after him and finally brought him home for 
good.” 

We were silent a moment, listening to that 
conglomerate sound which marks the able 
and perfectly managed steamer. Mason 
suddenly turned to me again. ‘And it all 
ended in a love affair!”’ he said. 


It was years ago (he told me) when I was 
the proud possessor of my mate’s ticket for 
the first time. You’ve no idea how I went 
up and down the San Francisco waterfront 
with that precious piece of paper in my 
pocket trying to decide what vessel I should 
choose for my first berth aft. Of course 
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nobody wanted me, even as a_ second 
I hadn't experience enough. But 


on the 


otticer. 
[finally 
steam schooner Caroline, the ol 


succeeded in slgning 
| C adroline 
that used to run to Hilo in the days of inde- 
pendent sugar boats. Old Peters was 
skipper of her and the mate was a youngster 
named Matthews—Dick Matthews. We 
were bound out of ’Frisco for the Sound 
with general cargo, and my first day I spent 
running the for’ad winch. 

I can see that ancient packet yet, with her 
after house, her long forward deck with 
two gaping hatches whose coamings had 
been battered by an endless succession of 
slings of cargo going in and coming out, 
her to’ gallant forecastle, her general air of 
extreme age. And yet I didn’t despise her, 
though I had been in some big new ships. 
There was something homely about the old 
ship, something extremely respectable. I 
handled the winch carefully and thereby 
earned a gruff word of praise from the old 
man. He pulled at 
under his chin and remarked: “It pays to 
treat a ship well even when you're loading 
her, son.” All of which is quite true. 

We sailed that night, backing out of our 
slip into a strong ebb-tide. I was at the 
wheel and I realized that the skipper knew 
his vessel perfectly. She answered to his 


a wisp of white beard 


slightest command and when he rang the en 
gines ahead and steadied the helm it came 
over me that the Caroline had her points. 

In those days coastwise crews were a 
pretty rough lot. But I was the only 
stranger on the steamer. The other men 
were old-timers, evidently attached to her 
by some obscure affection which made them 
put up with her slowness and lack of con 
venience. They instantly looked upon me as 
a kid, with a sort of paternal and patroniz 
ing air. They took pains on my watch below 
to drop hints as to her handling. One of 
them, an old shellback, informed me 
solemnly that she would steer herself. 
‘Just show her the road and she'll keep it” 
he remarked. ‘Don’t try to meet her every 
time she drops a point. She'll come back 
herself.”” That was true, too. 

But the people aft interested me more 
than the men for’ad. There was the old 
man with his string of whisker under his 
shaven chin, the young mate with his cap 
rakishly over one ear, a solemn engineer 
who was always going below shaking his 
head, a steward who was so palsied by age 
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that he couldn’t hold a fork in his hand, a 
freight clerk who used to complain bitterly 
over his tonnage reports and refer vaguely 
to a time when he checked cargo out of some 
palatial Pacific Steam Navigation packet 
and—chief personage of all—Caroline Peters, 
the skipper’s twenty-year-old girl. 

Maybe I was impressionable in those days 
and hardly a judge of beauty. But I’m sure 
I thought her the very acme of loveliness. 
She had dark-brown hair, brown eyes, a 
rounded figure. She wore some old cap 
of her father’s on her coiled hair; and 
usually a blue flannel shirt open at the 
throat and with sleeves rolled up displayed 
the velvet tan of her arms and neck. The 
mate was in love with her. 

We had good weather going up the coast 
and the old Caroline trundled along her six 
knots an hour with a slicht swell rolling 
against her big bows and creaming along 
her wooden sides. One could have run a 
twenty-foot launch up to the Sound in such 
weather, yet I could never detect the slightest 
sense of leisure in the manner of old Peters 
or of Matthews, the mate. The man at the 
wheel, standing under the opening to the 
bridge, has a pretty fair notion of how his 
officers look at things. I overheard a good 
deal. Sometimes it would be the old man 
talking in slow monosyllables to the mate. 
Other times it would be the girl, laughing 
with her father and asking him funny ques- 
tions about old times. Once in a while I 
would hear Matthews telling her about some 
preparations he had made for something I 
didn’t catch the drift of. 

Of course it wasn’t an infinite time before 
we entered the straits of Fuca, but it seems 
to my recollection that we were many days. 
Before we passed Flattery light I had fallen 
under the spell of the old steamer. I even 
forgot my new ticket as mate. Yet some- 
thing happened which stands out as vividly 
as if it were yesterday. It was the middle 
watch and the old man had just changed the 
course after passing Heceta head. As he 
went slowly down from the bridge I heard 
him say, “Carrie, not in bed yet?” 

“I’m going to stay up here with Dick a 
while” she answered. 

“Huh!” said the old man, then added: 
“Your mother used to stand my watch with 
me.” 

“Oh, but I don’t mean it that way!” she 
replied in a hurried tone. 

“Dick is a good boy” was the response. 
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“I'll never leave you!” the girl said in a 
sudden tense voice that made me jump. 

I could hear the hand of the old skipper 
fall on the bridge rail above my head. ‘The 
Caroline and I are getting pretty old” he 
mumbled. “I built her twenty years before 
you were born. Your mother christened 
her at the launching.” 

In the silence I could hear the mate com- 
ing along the starboard alley-way to take his 
watch. The old man moved off. Then he 


called down to Matthews the new course, 
went heavily down the steps and cried back 
hoarsely ‘Good night!” 

Whether the girl and the mate greeted one 
another I couldn’t tell you. I heard nothing. 





“Are you sure you don’t want to marry Dick?” he demanded. “I couldn't leave you,” she told him 


‘“And I love you, Carrie. 





The old craft was plodding along under the 
stars, steering by the slack of the tiller ropes. 
I nearly went to sleep. Suddenly I heard 
quick breathing just above me. I man- 
aged to take a backward glimpse and saw 
the girl leaning through the opening. Just 
behind her was a shadow that I knew must 
be the mate. “After all, you can’t expect 
this ship to run forever’ he was saying. 
I’ve got some- 
thing saved up and we can fix up a house 
ashore and I'll get into one of the big lines. 
The other day Dole told me I could have 
the mate’s berth on one of his big boats.” 

I suppose she shook her head, for he went 
on: “Carrie, it’s only a question of months 
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till the inspectors refuse to pass this old 
packet. Your dad is too old to run another 

ll have to stop ashore. I’ve been 
with him tive years: he knows I'm all right.” 

“It isn’t that, Dick”? she said, so softly I 
could hardly hear her. 
always had this ship since he and mamma 
were married. It’s made all our bread and 
butter. Mamma died here. If I married 
you, you'd have to get into a bigger boat 
with more pay and papa would have to take 
some mate that wouldn’t know how to han- 
dle the Caroline, and then there’d be an 
accident and it would kill papa!”’ 

Nothing more was said, and the mate 
devoted himself to trying to make out Cape 
Perpetua. But I knew that the girl was 
still on the bridge because I could hear her 
gentle footfall once in a while. When 
Matthews had written up his log he spoke 
to her again, this time rather bitterly. “If 
you loved me you’d marry me” he said. I 
heard her say gently ‘Good night.” 

Now I've told you that that girl im- 
pressed me as being the loveliest woman I'd 
ever laid eyes on. I wasn’t in love with her. 
She wasn’t the sort a fellow would fall in 
love with unless he was pretty determined 
to fix things so that he could support her 
properly. But I'll confess on the spot that 
I was tremendously interested in everything 
she did and said. And somehow—maybe it 
was the spirit of the old Caroline working in 
me—I swore that, so far as I was able, that 
aged and decrepit steam schooner should 
keep afloat and carry cargo. Call it a queer 
kind of loyalty, if you will. Sailors are often 
faithful to ships that way. 

So we discharged in Seattle and went to 
Blaine and loaded with lumber for San 
Pedro. I'll never forget the shameless way 
those mill people dumped cargo into that 
poor old craft. They jammed the hold full 
and then insisted on piling it high on the 
deck till the mate fairly bristled with rage. 
But old Peters merely shook his head 
mournfully and said that she had carried 
such loads before. 

“She simply won't stand up under it” 
Matthews insisted. 

“She will’? asserted Peters stubbornly. 
‘‘She’s never failed me yet.” 

Matthews took his troubles to Carrie at 
last. She listened and told him with a shake 
of her head that it was no use talking about 
it. “‘Dad thinks she is equal to anything” she 
murmured. “And then he has a reason!” 


It’s because papa’s 





“T’d like to know the reason’? Matthews 
growled. I never saw a braver or more 
pitiful smile than the girl gave him. 

Whether the mate ever found out that 
reason or not, [ did. I heard the old man 
telling his daughter the night we were 
steaming down Sound from Blaine. ‘I’m 
not good for much more” he was saying. 
“And this cargo will give us money enough 
for your fixings when you find the man you 
want to marry. Your mother always said 
that you must have as good as anybody. 
She was a lovely bride herself. I always 
depended on your mother’s judgment, 
Carrie. And I have never known the 
Caroline to fail me at a pinch. She was 
named after your mother. The two of 
them have brought me all the happiness I 
ever knew. Trust the ship, my girl.” 

Later he called her up to the bridge again. 
“Are you sure you don’t want to marry 
Dick?” he demanded. 

“T couldn’t leave you” she told him. I 
heard the old boy sigh. 

Before we got out of the Sound everybody 
knew that the old packet was cruelly over- 
loaded. Remember she had been built 
forty years, and was tender. Merely to the 
slow beat of her engines her head nodded 
like that of a feeble old woman. She 
seemed to be unable to hold her pace. The 
engineer made cross remarks about the 
giving of the beams below. He swore that 
the deck load had crushed her out of align- 
ment and that his bearings ran hot—which 
I don’t doubt a bit. He even grimly pre- 
dicted that she would twist off her tail shaft 
and founder. 

We got out of the straits all right and the 
nor’west swell lifted us along for a day and a 
night. Then, off Gray’s harbor, the wind 
hauled into the south and the old Caroline 
for no accountable reason developed a list to 
port. It wasn’t a bad list, just merely a kind 
of weary leaning over. 

She still steered easily, though requiring 
more watching than usual. But the engines 
were slowed down and our gait dropped 
below five knots an hour. The mate spoke 
of putting into the Columbia river. The old 
man was worried but shook his head. ‘‘You 
don’t know this ship” he insisted. ‘I’ve 
known her forty years and she’s never failed 
me yet.” Another time he tried to joke 
with Carrie about her wedding clothes. 
“This trip will pay for ’em” he remarked, 
pulling at his whisker. “Your mother 
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would never forgive you. weren't 
dressed well.” 

The wind gained steadily in strength, 
little by little. The sea got up, almost 
imperceptibly. The coast-line vanished 
slowly, like frost on a pane, under the 
creeping mist. The old steward put the 
fiddles on the table and the crew came out 
of the forecastle in oilskins and boots when 
the watch was called. And the old packet 
nosed her way steadily into the rising gale, 
rolling slightly, never losing her list to port. 

That storm came on relentlessly, like the 
approach of winter. At times the wind 
would fall and the mist break away for an 
hour. Old Peters would smile crookedly 
and surmise that the weather was turning 
fine. Yet each time the wind came again, 
with renewed force, and the mist would 
swirl down denser than ever. Then the old 
man never left the bridge and the mate 
hardly went below even for his coffee. The 
engineer vanished permanently into the 
bowels of our ancient tub, performing some 
obscure miracles, I suppose, among that 
worn-out machinery. 

The girl herself showed a drawn wet face 
above the canvas shelter of the bridge. Her 
hair lay in shining wet masses on her head. 
Her blue flannel shirt was covered by an oil 
jacket. Two of us stood the wheel. 

Days passed. It took us a week to reach 
Blanco; two days more to get abreast of 
Mendocino, and the gale rose and the seas 
grew heavier. The Caroline still held to 
gether, but one could see her slowly yield. 
The bulwarks gave. Thedeck seams opened 
with an awful and almost imperceptible in- 
exorableness. The foremast fell out of 
plumb. The door to my room stuck be- 
tween the jambs. The men _ forward 
whispered huskily about silent disintegra- 
tions in the old timbers of her stem. And 
yet she held her course faithfully; her 
antique engines still maintained their beat. 

I tell you the ship was old. She had 
reached the term of her natural existence. 
Her place was in some quiet creek, moored 
to some green bank. And she was in the 
tempestuous Pacific, carrying a_ terrific 
burden, breasting cruel seas, standing the 
enormous impact of sweeping surges, saving 
the fortune of the man who had built her 


and loved her. 

We got off the Golden Gate somehow. 
There was three feet of water in the hold. 
The engines were barely giving her steerage 


way. A gale was booming across the leaden 
stretches that lay between us and our port. 
Did we put into ’Frisco? There was no 
mention of it. We were going to San Pedro 
with that lumber, with that last cargo which 
was to give old Peters and his daughter their 
little fortune. We kept on. The crew 
abandoned the forecastle for the alley-ways 
aft, where they sat on water barrels and 
smoked damp pipes and watched the twist 
and lurch of the high bows. But they made 
no complaint. 

You can’t tell me that it was our skill or 
our strength that kept that hulk afloat and 
on her way. She was barely the remnant of 
aship. She was like a dying body animated 
by an irresistible and determined seul. She 
refused to suffer the final dissolution. She 
was going home first. Time and again I 
expected her to topple over, to turn turtle 
and fling us out forever into the turmoil of 
the sea. But she didn’t. By amazing and 
unbelievable tenacity she kept upright, kept 
going, remained a ship. And we—we were 
nere onlookers. 

Old Peters, steadily and_ perceptibly 
growing weaker, managed somehow to main 
tain himself as captain. His wisp of whisker 
was blown flat, like a mesh of fine web, 
against his gnarled throat. His eyes were 
constantly filled with tears. His lips were 
white. His flesh shrank on his bones. His 
voice was inaudible. Matthews, the mate, 
did his best. I can still see the austere and 
resigned expression of his face as he stared 
over the bridge rail. He seemed to have 
given up all hope, yet to be buoyed up by an 
unspoken and unspeakable confidence that 
all would come out right. Now and then he 
would smile at the girl. She, on her part, 
merely waited, her hair blowing under her 
sou’wester, her firm slender hands lying on 
the hood of the little chart table. I don’t re 
member that she ever said anything at all. 

Finally the old man called me from the 
wheel to the bridge. ‘You will stay right here 
till we get in” he croaked in a voice I could 
scarcely hear. ‘See that one of the crew 
minds the helm.” 

I suppose neither he nor the mate could 
see the compass card any longer. They 
looked out of dead eyes into a dying world. 
As soon as I was on the bridge they paid no 
more attention to the course, except that 
when we were off Point Sur the old man 
listened to my report of its bearings and 
barked out the course I was to keep. 
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From Sur to Arguello I doubt if anybody 
got a wink of sleep, and it took us thirty 
hours to make it, even though, through some 
magic, the engineer managed to turn up the 
propeller so that it shook that dissolving 
hulk in alarming style. I remember being 
enormously busy over many details. I 
relashed the boats. I stayed the foremast 
again, ridiculously trying to get it on its feet. 
I took the last turns in the lashings of the 
deck-load and raised my voice in loud pro- 
test when a sweeping sea fetched away the 
cargo booms. And it would have taken a 
man-o’-war’s full crew to keep pace with the 
damage done hour by hour to that devoted 
wreck. 

Off Arguello a cross sea from the west- 
ward developed and the old Caroline began 
to roll and lurch in such style that it seemed 
certain that her breaking up was only a 
matter of a couple of hours. The old engi- 
neer appeared on the bridge and announced 
that he could not answer for the boilers. 
“The stays are buckling” he said in severe 
tones. ‘‘At any time we may be blown up.” 

Peters stared at him and shook his head. 
“We will get in” he said simply. 

The ancient mechanic wiped his bald head 
with a piece of wet waste and contemplated 
the scene coldly, as though after all it were 
none of his affair and he were merely waiting 
for some final episode in which he would 
play a part. Then he went down again to 
his engines. 

I myself made the first movement of im- 
patience. I took it upon myself to get a 
boat ready. How we were to launch it I 
didn’t know. But I was sure it was the 
thing to do until the mate glanced at me 
bleakly and muttered: ‘What do you ex- 
pect to do with a boat?” I had no idea and 
said so. He nodded. “The old man 
would never leave the ship.” 

That was the gist of the matter; old Peters 
was going to stick by the Caroline and we 
were going to stick by him. I saw that it 
was impossible even to consider abandoning 
that rotten wreck. Her fate was ours. 

Yet in that miserable plight a very lovely 
incident had its place. Carrie, after days 
by her father’s side, suddenly quit him a 
moment and went and stood by the mate. 
He stared down at her out of his salt-rimmed 
eyes. I don’t know what he said or whether 
he said anything. All I know is that she 
turned and put both her arms around his 
neck and kissed him on the unshaven lips. 
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Then she went back to the old man, who 
patted her feebly on the shoulder. We all 
saw it, we hungry, cold, weary men, and we 
suddenly swaggered a little and nodded 
sagely to one another as much as to say: 
“This is still a ship and she’ll bring us home 
with those two lovers.” 

Anacapa Island found us water-logged 
and the fires out. Buta fresh westerly wind 
was blowing and I hauled the old Caroline 
round for San Pedro harbor. I even risked 
a sail on the foremast and I tell you we made 
the mud flats below Dead Man’s Island 
and grounded there without a mishap. I 
got an anchor over and the riding-lights set. 
Then I went aft. Old Peters stood on the 
bridge, staring at the lights of the town. He 
turned to me. ‘We will shift to our berth 
tomorrow” he said. “It has been a stiff 
voyage. I’ve had this vessel for forty years. 
She is a good ship—but old—we all grow 
old—” He collapsed on the deck. 

I dragged him into the reeking cabin and 
laid him on a settee. The girl bent over 
him, wiping the brine from his face. The 
mate stood behind her. Suddenly the deck 
beneath our feet creaked, lifted and tilted. 
A sailor ran in crying: ‘“‘She’s settled and 
broken her back!” 

The mate hushed him with a gesture. 
Old Peters stared up out of suddenly opened 
eyes. “Carrie!” he muttered. 

“Yes, dad!” cried the girl. 

He looked past her. “Carrie! Caroline!” 
he whispered. ‘I’m home!” 

So he was. The old packet had brought 
him to his last port. His eyes closed for- 
ever. The mate stooped over and took the 
girl into his arms. I went on deck and 
viewed the distorted wreck of the old ship. 
She was dead, twisted to one side like a 
body on a bed. The ancient engineer, 


lantern in hand, confronted me. ‘They 
were good engines’ he remarked. “And 


they fetched this cargo home.” 

A tug ranged alongside and a voice called: 
‘Say, you ain’t a shipany more, you’rea land- 
mark! Howin heck did youever get her in?”’ 

I stared at the dim masts, tilted crazily 
across the arc of the sky, at the yellow lum- 
ber that lay massive and inert upon the 
Caroline’s corpse. “She came home her- 
self” I answered. 

That was quite true. She had been loved, 
and she paid back love—on demand, paid 
it back as ships will, with fidelity and en- 
durance to the last. 
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Motor Pioneers on the ‘Trail to Sunset”—An Account of the First Through 


Tourist Automobile Train (Limited) from New York to Los Angeles 


By Vic7vor 


ONE of us realized thoroughly 
just what was happening in the 
history of transcontinental trans- 
portation until one evening when 
we had made a ‘night control” 

on the top of the continental divide in New 
Mexico. There were eighteen of us in all. 
Six were professional drivers of automobiles, 
two were the pilot and his wife, one was a 
press representative and the tenth was the 
manager of the tour. All of these were his- 
tory makers, in a way, for they were part of 
the first tour of its kind; yet none of the ten 
was actually doing something that had 
never been done before. But the remaining 
eight were absolutely pioneers; they formed 
the advance guard of what is to be a mighty 
procession crossing the American continent, 
east and west, from ocean to ocean. They 
were personally conducted tourists, traveling 
for pleasure, in a train of automobiles, 
running on schedule time, from New York 
to California, and they had paid their fare. 
From New York to Laguna, a small 
Pueblo village in New Mexico, this latest 
thing in transcontinental through trains was 
on time. When the cars chugged out of 
Laguna, on the morning of the eighth of last 
November, the schedule called for arrival 
that evening at Nation’s ranch, near the 
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Arizona line. But the roads laughed at 
man-made schedules and night found the 
train halted in the mountains, in one of the 
wild picturesque spots that only the traveler 
who goes in an automobile will ever find. 
The cars were drawn up in the lee of a pro- 
tecting bank. It was biting cold, but the 
spot was well sheltered from the wind. The 
cars were ranged in an arc, head on toward 
the bank, and their lamps were lighted. 
At the focus of the effulgence thus created 
the tourists gathered, tents were pitched, 
and here a luxurious campfire was set ablaze. 
Meanwhile a chef, taken on at Albuquerque 
for the hotel-less run to Globe, was busy 
among the supplies he had loaded into the 
auto baggage truck. In the nipping air of 
approaching winter, beside the leaping 
flames of the campfire, that dinner was an 
adventure after the conventions of hotel 
dining rooms en route. During the period 
of relaxation which followed it, we had been 
recalling, a bit ruefully, the way we had 
bumped the bumps on the terrible roads of 
the day’s inadequate run, when suddenly 
one of the passengers in the “Blind Pig” 
spoke up gravely. The name which had 
been given to that particular car will indicate 
to you that the normal atmosphere of its 
occupants was anything but grave; even the 
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man at its wheel was a merry Irishman and 
was called the comedy driver. But on this 
particular evening, this particular passenger 
looked away from the glowing fire to the 
stars, flashing icily above the mountains, 
and spoke seriously, from the depths of 
sudden reminiscence. 

“T don’t know why” he said meditatively, 
“but the thought has never reached me until 
just now, what we're doing. Up to tonight 
we've been merely automobiling—a long 
run, to be sure, and bad roads, but it hasn’t 
meant much more to me than a trip. I’ve 
been seeing that prairie-schooner of ours 
these five weeks and it hasn’t really waked 
up my sense of things-as-they-are compared 
with things-as-I-know-they’ve-been.”’ 

He looked over to where the baggage 
truck stood in the curving line of automo- 
biles. The lamps had been put out, and the 
great fire shone strongly on the mud-spat 
tered bodies of the cars. At the end of the 
line, its big side turned slightly into the 
firelight, stood the truck, surmounted by its 
enormous white canopy. Against the back- 
ground of the canvas stood out the black- 
lettered legend: 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB TRAIL TO SUNSET 
New York To Los ANGELES 
GARFORD CARS 
CO-OPERATION OF 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 

“T suppose it’s the line-up of the cars, 
with that ghostly-looking prairie-schooner 
alongside, that has started my memories 
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going” went on the passenger. ‘You see, 
my father went out across the plains from 
St. Joe to Sacramento in 1851, almost at the 
beginning of transcontinental travel. I’ve 
heard him tell, countless times, of that long 
hard journey, and of the way they used to 
make camp at night. It doesn’t require any 
great imagination to see those cars of ours 
turned into the wagons of the pioneers. 
Let the fire die down and our baggage 
truck there could be a ghost of those days. 
When my father came across, they used to 
make a corral of their wagons, beginning 
with the back of one against a high protect- 
ing bank and then forming a semi-circle 
with the wagons interlocked by the tongue 
of one being placed under the tail of the 
one in front. In this enclosure the oxen 
were kept through the night, safe from 
marauding Indians and from the attacks 
of wild animals. There’s little need for us 
to close ourselves in; the only foes we have 
are the big mosquitos of the mesa, Apaches 
of the air! 

“It’s only sixty years, yet look at the 
change. We're doing the same thing they 
did, following the Oregon trail and the 
Santa Fe trail to the golden country. Fact 
is, I’ve had a strange feeling that perhaps 
that little party I’ve heard about so many 
times, while the old Dad was here to talk 
of it, might have camped one of their many 
nights right up here on the Divide. There 
were one hundred and ten men and seven 
women in that party. They paid $125 each 
to make the trip, besides furnishing the 
greater part of the outfit. The $875 we’ve 














“T suppose we've just been over one of the worst automobiling roads in che world, but thinking how my 


father went across here before me smooths out the road into a bouleyard 
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Hours were lost in extricating the cars from quicksands and mud-holes, at some of the bad fords. 
Bridges already planned will make the way easier for those who follow the pioneers 


paid apiece for this entire journey of nearly 
twice their distance, doesn’t begin to measure 
the difference in the two trips. It took them 
seven months and three weeks to come the 
two thousand five hundred miles of their 
journey. If we’re on schedule time when we 
reach the Coast, we shall have covered ap- 
proximately the same distance in just about 
one month. And they were hard at it all 
the time, struggling painfully westward, 
while we are giving days to sightseeing in 
Kansas City, Dodge City, Trinidad, Al- 
buquerque, Phoenix, the Grand Cajon, 
San Diego, with a detour into Mexico. 
Think of it! They had to carry their fuel 
much of the time, and most of it was buffalo 
chips, at least on the plains, and they killed 
wild all the meat they had. We can keep 
going, even after dark, until we find a good 
place to camp, with fuel and water handy; 
and think of the dinner we’ve just had! 
“We haven’t had a day of sickness, and 
of course we don’t expect to have. Our 
road troubles are forcing on us the exercise 
we ought to take and we’re all eating like 
horses. Three of this party are traveling 
for their health, one of them a woman just 
up after an operation in a hospital. And 
then to go back in thought to that party of 
one hundred and seventeen sturdy pioneers, 
struggling over the trail we’ve been fairly 
flying over, and remember that only fifty- 
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seven of them reached the end of the journey. 
Sixty of the men had fallen before the In- 
dians or the crueler attacks of cholera that 
swept through the poor caravan. Tell you 
what: I suppose we’ve just been over the 
worst automobiling roads in the world, but 
somehow, thinking of the way my father 
went across here before me smooths out 
the road into a boulevard. I wonder if we 
deserve it!” 

These modern pioneers must have de- 
served well, after all, for Providence landed 
them at the end of their four-thousand-mile 
run with the full number of cars and pas- 
sengers, two days ahead of schedule. Not 
a day of sickness had come to any of the 
party. If physicians and friends had shaken 
heads dubiously at so long and arduous a 
motor tour for the three people who were 
in poor health before the start, their gloomy 
predictions were proved unfounded by the 
results of the trip, for all three were in better 
condition than when they started. It is a 
fact that every member of the party has 
gained in weight. The lady from the 
hospital had twenty-five extra pounds to her 
credit. Enforced and beneficial exercise was 
shared by even the ladies of the party, for 
they were drafted into service when an extra 
eight or ten pounds’ pressure was needed in 
a slippery place on a steep grade. The only 
real danger that occurred at any time to any 
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member of the party was when an impres- 
sionable occupant of the stag car called the 
“Blind Pig’ gazed too deeply into the dark 
eyes of a Mexican senorita and it looked for 
a while as if the old days of scalp-taking 
were to be revived. But happily this peril 
was avoided and the cargo of the Blind Pig 
arrived in California, neither more nor less. 

Nevertheless, although compared to the 
pioneer trekking of half a century ago, the 
auto pioneers of today traveled a miraculous 
road, the trail to Sunset is by no means a 
path of roses. There are roads 
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anticipation, The river-to-river highway 
runs directly across Iowa and it is probably 
unique among the roads of the world, for 
it was made into an automobile road in one 
day. Some time ago, the farmers along the 
road held a meeting and a day was set apart 
to drag and repair the highway. On the 
appointed day, every farmer along the 
road, from one end of the state to the 
other, got out and worked, and when the sun 
went down the road was like a speedway. 
The old Santa Fe trail, over which the 





and roads, some good, some bad, 
and others horrible. The man who 
runs around San Francisco, Chicago 
or New York in his touring car is 
really a novice in the matter of 
automobile highways until he has 
takenatrip across the North Ameri- 
can continent. Undoubtedly we 
encountered some of the best and 
some of the worst roads between 
the two oceans. Everything went 
lovely for the first two weeks and 
the Raymond-Whitcomb tourists 
were lulled by easy-running Gar- 
fords into forgetfulness that they 
had started out to conquer the 
wilderness with gasoline and rub- 
ber. The auto train made its way 
comfortably up through Poughkeep- 
sie, Syracuse, Buffalo, South Bend 
and on west to Chicago. For the 
most part, the roads through the 
East are good, only a few sections 
being what is termed ‘“‘bad.” Any 
old kind of an automobile can get 
from New York to Chicago, and 
tourists have nice hotels to stop at 
and everything is lovely. But west 
of Chicago the real trip commences. 
We were motorists as far west as 
Chicago. Then we became pioneers. 

The campaign for good roads 
seems not to have struck the Illinois 
River valley very hard. The road 
through the Mississippi river bot- 
toms is especially bad, but from 
Davenport we started out on the 
famous “‘river-to-river road.”’ This 
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is a real road, and even when the 
ocean-to-ocean highway shall be a 
fact in the luxurious future, trans- 
continental automobile travelers 
may continue to look forward to 
this particular stretch in pleasant 














Some of the roads would make city parkways 


ashamed of themselves 
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The route of the first transcontinental tourist excursion by automobile followed fairly closely the 


early pioneers toiled and died, is supposed 
to be a good one for automobiles. And it is, 
in dry weather. But at Emporia, our first 
night control out of Kansas City, snow and 
rain came down upon the land, and in the 
morning the roads were a mass of gumbo 
mud. Ever hear of gumbo? It is, in the 
words of one of the drivers, ‘some mud.” 
If you have never seen it, and would like to, 
go to the New York Automobile Show. 
Our pilot car is to be a feature of that ex- 
hibition. It has been shipped back to New 
York just as it reached Los Angeles, and 
there is still some gumbo sticking like a 
brother, along with the tags and honors. 
Out of Emporia, the big Garfords exerted 
their forty horse-power mostly on first and 
second speeds. ‘Time and time again the 
drivers were compelled to stop and dig the 
gumbo out of the wheels. Natives along 
the trail—very peaceable and sympathetic— 
begged Manager Ashton to halt the party 


1,025.6 miles were covered in actual running 


for a day or so until the mud should have a 
chance to dry. Manager Ashton refused. 
He declared he was running that auto- 
mobile train on schedule time and he was 
going to make his schedule or ‘“‘bust.’”” He 
almost busted, but didn’t, any more than 
the Goodyear casings that held through on 
one of the cars, clear to San Diego, after 
rubbing along over four thousand miles of 
fierce roads. 

La Junta to Trinidad, kit-a-corner across 
Colorado, proved a genuine startler for the 
party. It is only a rough prairic trail. 
Imagine the sorrows of the prairie-schooner 
—a great truck built on a “public chassis” 
such as is used by fire, ambulance and police 
patrol, and laden with our luggage until it 
weighed nearly seven thousand pounds. It 
had all it could do to make any headway 
at all over this trail. Within forty miles of 
Trinidad we found some arroyos that would 
cause a mountain goat to stop and consider. 








The pioneers killed their food wild 
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We brought ours with a chef from Albuquerque and camped in luxury 
when camping was a necessity 
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TRAIL TO SUNSET 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOUR 


WITH THE COOPERATION OF 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 





old Oregon Trail as far as Omaha, and the Santa Fe Trail from Kansas City to Santa Fe. 


time of 33 days, 9 hours and 20 minutes 

The truck did do considerable considering Mexico than to get out—as it is with a 
right there. So the three cars, carrying the church fair. If we thought we had found 
pay-passengers, hurried on to Trinidad, bad roads before, we remembered all previ 
while the pilot car remained behind to per- ous highways as boulevards after we were 
suade the prairie-schooner to negotiate the — well on our way from Albuquerque. It was 
had places. To make matters worse, heavy — hard pulling through sand all the way to the 
snow began to fall and obliterated the trail Riode Puerco river. This stream in ordinary 
left by the other cars. Out on the stark fall season is dry and easily forded. But 
prairie, with no fences, no railroad, no trees, _ this fall there was about a foot of water in 
nothing to look to as guideposts, the affair the river bed. Certain treacherous quick- 
looked serious. The only way out of the sand was neatly covered. The cars stuck 
difficulty was to get out and feel for the fast in this sand and four hours were spent 
tracks. This was done for a number of _ in extricating them from that peril. How- 
miles until the snow became lighter and the — ever, the weather was shining and delight- 
trail was visible. The pilot car brought the ful, and all the passengers got out and 
prairie-schooner into Trinidad three hours worked and looked upon the incident as a 


after the other cars had reached there. lark. They were game motorists, and no 
Next day the trip over Raton Pass was true motorist is ever otherwise. 
made. This is the only way for the auto- And now the terrible roads began to be 


mobilist to get into New Mexico, and the forgotten in the enjoyment of the scenery 
trail over the mountain is really not bad. that was unfolded as the train penetrated 
But it appeared easier to get into New into the western wonderland. On the way 
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We found fine roads along the edge of the blue Pacific, starting northward from San Diego, and realized 
that we had made an ocean-to-ocean run 
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Only a few weeks before, we had looked down upon the Hudson as we started from Grant's Tomb, 
in New York City 


to Nation’s ranch, and fifty miles from any 
railroad, stand what are very likely the most 
beautiful cliffs in our country. The Indians 
know them as the ‘‘Romances,” whatever 
that may mean. Some of the passengers 
had seen the world’s most famous scenery 
and they declared that the ‘‘Romances” 
have no equal in their way. 

Then came Nation’s ranch, one of the 
largest in New Mexico and one of the halting 
places of the vanishing wild-and-woolliness 
of the West. At this ranch the automobilist is 
always welcome. We experienced the best 
sort of western hospitality. The fatted 
calf—or rather sheep—was killed for us and 
we met the real cowpuncher in his native 
element and all that evening we of the 
“effete East” listened to his tales of life in 
the open. Not one cent could we pay for 
any of this, not even for the thirty-two 
gallons of gasoline that we got from the 
owners. The law of averages got busy, 
though, at the White River Indian Agency, 
in Arizona, where we paid the highest price 
for gasoline on the whole trip, although at 
other places it had had to be carted twice as 
far and under greater difficulties. 

From Springerville, a little Mormon 
village over the Arizona line, the road leads 
over the White mountains and through the 
National Forest. On the top of these 
mountains, at an elevation of 9,300 feet, the 
automobile train ran into a bog. Did you 
ever hear of a bog on the top of a mountain? 
Well, this was a real one, all bog and eight 
miles wide. The cars sank in over their 
hubs, and, when they were snugly in, the 
mercury sank also, down to zero. We spent 
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just twelve hours getting those cars out. 
Even Mike, the comedy driver, some of 
whose ancestors might have been bog 
trotters, had a hard time of it. There were 
some woods two miles away, and we cut 
logs from there and jacked up the cars and 
placed the logs under the wheels for mile 
after mile until we got out. It was early 
morning when we reached Cooley’s ranch. 
But when Major Cooley, an old Apache 
Indian fighter and associate with General 
Crook, got up to meet us, from a sick bed 
to which he had been confined two weeks, 
we forgot the cold bog in the warmth of his 
fine courtesy. 

Over the Apache mountains to Globe the 
road is excellent and our spirits rose lightly 
until we struck the wonderful government 
road from Globe to Phoenix. Then they 
fairly leapt. One hundred and thirty-eight 
miles of magnificent going, through scenery 
beyond me, among others. Here is one of 
the great automobile rides of the world. 
Brave any desert with your car to reach this 
stretch; it’s worth it. We lunched at the 
Roosevelt Dam and understood a little 
better than before what the ransom of the 
desert means to the nation. Then we tackled 
Fish creek grade, the stiffest on the trans- 
continental route; it rises a thousand feet 
in less than a mile. Up we went as easily as 
though for the past few weeks we had been 
taking the cars merely through a metropoli- 
tan park system. And here came the am- 
bassadors of Governor Sloan, of Arizona, 
laden with great bunches of roses and 
chrysanthemums, the beginning, for us, of 
the floral winter of the far West. 











From Phoenix we condescended to make 
use of the restricted pleasures afforded by a 
train confined to steel rails and we went up 
to get a peek into the painted chasm of the 
Grand Cajon of the Colorado. 

Then we got back into our prairie- 
schooners again and resumed our trek 
across the country. We ran down to Yuma 
and thence through the Imperial valley and 
along the edge of the Salton Sea and so to 
San Diego. We took care to slip over the 
line into Mexico, that we might look back 
to our hour at Niagara Falls, in Canada, 
and realize that we had made an inter- 
national run while we were about it. Easy 
enough on a European tour to touch three 
nations, but ‘some going” in our part of 
the world! 

So we came among the orange groves and 
under the graceful pepper branches of 
southern California and ended the long 
journey at the Maryland, in Pasadena, in 
sight of the blue Pacific when only a few 
weeks before we had looked down on the 
Hudson, as we started from Grant’s tomb, 
in New York City. Instead of a weary 
trek across the wilderness, burdened by 


hardship, scourged by disease and danger, 


we had had a luxurious pleasure jaunt, 
when all was said and done, and our memor- 
ies of the trip urged us to repeat it. And 
yet, although we can claim nothing heroic 
in the undertaking, remembering the ac- 
complishment of those who braved the 





Log of an Auto Prairie Schooner: Victor Eubank 1Q5 


hard Sunset trail, sixty years before us, we 
have our place in the scheme of things. 
The time is coming when we shall seem, to 
the travelers of the day along the Trail to 
Sunset, much as the pioneers appear to us. 
This trip marks an epoch in transportation; 
it foreshadows the building of a great nation- 
al highway from ocean to ocean, entirely 
free from the hardships we encountered; it 
records a new tie binding together the dif- 
ferent sections of this great country, the 
East and the West, the morning land of the 
pilgrim and the sunset land of the padre. 

And mark you what great things were 
happening just then as we contributed our 
mite in this great service. The first wire- 
less message had leapt across the country 
from Point Loma, near San Diego, to 
Norfolk, Va. For the first time a man had 
taken up the receiver of a telephone in Los 
Angeles and heard the voice of another man, 
answering him in New York City—speech 
itself had performed the transcontinental 
journey, with the wings of the lightning; the 
spoken English word (all honor to our 
mother tongue!) was stepping from tele- 
graph pole to pole, a total of 100,000 poles, 
almost instantaneously. And Rodgers, the 
aviator, had traversed the four thousand 
transcontinental miles along the eagle’s 
highway ‘“‘between the thunder and the 
sun.” 

Contemplating such things, we put on the 
muffler! 
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So we came among the orange groves and under the pepper branches of southern California and ended the 


long journey at the Maryland, in Pasadena 











San Francisco and the Exposition 


The Relation of the City to the Nation as Regards the World’s Fair 


By CHARLES C., 


nama-Pacific International Exposition 


President of the Pa 


HE propriety of an Exposition to 

celebrate the opening of the Canal 

has long been recognized in 

foreign countries. In many parts 

of the world while men watched 
the building of the Panama Canal, there had 
grown up a conviction that when the new 
waterway should be completed there should 
be such an official celebration by the United 
States as would afford foreign nations an 
opportunity to express to our government 
their satisfaction at the magnificent gift of 
the Canal to the world. Two years ago on 
my travels in Europe on behalf of the Por- 
tola Festival celebrating the rebuilding of 
San Francisco, I found that in France, in 
England, and in other nations, the leading 
public men had assumed that the completion 
of the Canal would be the occasion of a great 
American festival in which their nations 
would be permitted to join. 

In this world sentiment to accord official 
recognition to our government for its great 
achievement lies the deepest reason for the 
international character of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. And _ appropriately 
enough, the choice of San Francisco as the 
Exposition City, the first seaport selected 
for a real world’s fair, affords the nations of 
the globe an opportunity to come here 
actually on their own soil, for a ship is the 
territory of the country whose flag flies from 
her masthead. International sentiment is a 
very real thing, expressed every year in 
varied forms of interchange. The partici- 
pation of foreign nations in the Exposition 
at San Francisco will form one of the most 
notable of these expressions. 

Also, it is true, but secondarily, the Fair 
will provide these nations with another and 
less unselfish opportunity. It will offer the 
means of widening acquaintance with other 
nations whom the future will prove worth 
knowing. England, France and Germany 
know one another’s markets so intimately 
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now that the English manufacturer weuld 
hardly gain a great deal of information as to 
his buying and selling in France or Germany 
by exhibiting at San Francisco. But these 
countries and all their European fellows are 
to find new and enlarging markets through 
the Panama Canal, and at such a gathering 
of the nations concerned, the merchants will 
meet those with whom their trade may now 
be inconsiderable. The opening of the 
Panama Canal is a matter so vitally impor- 
tant to the countries of Latin America that 
they will be strongly represented at San 
Francisco, and it is with these and with the 
countries of the awakening East, because of 
whom, indeed, the Canal is being built, that 
the merchants of Europe may expect new 
trade while they amplify and extend their 
commerce of today. 

Here, then, are the two great reasons for 
an international exposition somewhere in 
the United States: sentiment which prompts 
an expression of recognition of America’s 
great service to the commerce of the world, 
and business which prompts the enlarging 
of acquaintance with nations destined to be- 
come increasing factors in that commerce by 
reason of the Panama Canal. And for both 
these reasons, the festival that brings the 
nations together must be of service toward 
realizing the dream of world friendship. 

Thus an exposition, or some other great 
international celebration, was inevitable in 
the United States upon the completion of 
the Canal. ‘Very well,” says the Man Who 
Must Be Shown, “‘but why did the govern- 
ment choose San Francisco, ’way out there 
at the other end of nowhere, as the place to 
bring the world together? Why not nearer 
to the center of things as they are, so that 
the bulk of the people would not have to 
travel days to get there?” The answer is 
obvious and as intimately related to the 
Canal as the Exposition itself. The Panama 
Canal is built to connect the Atlantic and 
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The Memorial Tower, Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, 


From a composite photograph, using a model of the tower, as projected, and a view across the Golden Gate 
from Lincoln Park, the proposed site of the building. A detailed description of this 
feature of the Exposition will appear in the March number 
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Pacific oceans, to create a short cut to the 
Orient across the Pacific, and to develop the 
Pacific Coast of America by putting it in 
closer touch with the shipping of the Atlan- 
tic. It is pre-eminently the western coast of 
the nation that is to feel the benefit of 
this enterprise, in population, in commerce, 
and in naval protection of both. Logically, 
the West is the place for the nation’s 
rejoicing. 

The West was duly aware of this from the 
beginning, and in the person of its metropclis 
it assumed at once the moral obligation to 
offer itself as the host of the nation and of the 
nation’s guests, as the nation might decide. 
In 1904 plans took definite shape. At that 
time it was expected that the Canal would 
be completed in 1913, an estimate subse- 
quently lengthened by two years, and inas- 
much as that year was the fourth centenary 
of Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific, the two 
events were joined in one and word went 
out to the world that San Francisco aspired 
to celebrate the two discoveries in 1913. 
Then followed a series of disasters and 
panics, but the organization was kept intact 
and in 1909 San Francisco announced to 
Congress its willingness to act as host for the 
nation. Meanwhile other cities of the coun- 
try had aspired to the honor which might 
well stir the patriotism and public spirit of 
any state in the Union. But California had 
the advantage of an apprenticeship of years, 
a reputation for hospitality, and above all a 
concrete evidence of enthusiasm and pre- 
paredness for the undertaking. 

California has raised $20,000,000 of 
California capital for the carrying out of this 
Exposition. For the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago the public subscribed 
$5,500,000, the city gave $5,000,000, the 
government $2,500,000; St. Louis raised 
$5,000,000, the government gave $5,000,000, 
the public $5,000,000. California has not 
asked nor received one cent of government 
assistance. The money it has raised repre- 
sents the enthusiastic unity of the people of 
California in support of the Exposition and 
guarantees it shall be worthy of the nation 
for whom it is to be held. The people have 
evidenced on every occasion their great 
interest in the Exposition. The enthusiastic 
interest of the West is one of the most re 
markable features of the Exposition. Presi- 
dent Taft said to me of the ground-breaking 
ceremonies that he had never seen nor 
expected to see so great a number of people 





gathered to celebrate an event of that nature, 
nor such enthusiasm as was there displayed. 
It is this enthusiasm and this money which 
assures the nation that the West, which was 
unanimous for San Francisco, will rise equal 
to the occasion. 

The choice of San Francisco has some 
thing of the same significance to the states of 
the nation that it has to the countries of the 
world; in a much larger sense, it will make 
for the bringing together of distant people 
into closer acquaintance. I know men who 
have never been west of Buffalo, New York, 
yet who go frequently to Europe, perhaps 
once a year. Such men would become better 


citizens of this country were they to see the 


West. In the choice of a western city as the 
Exposition site the educational advantage 
of a trip across the continent was one of the 
impellingly favorable factors, and it is un- 
deniable that the lure of the West will be the 
magnet that will draw tens of thousands to 
whom the Exposition will be merely inci 
dental, an exciting cause for the greater 
experience. Just think what the visitor will 
have thrown in for good measure. The 
Yellowstone National Park, the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, the Yosemite, 2 side 
trip to Alaska through the inland waterway, 
the trip through the Panama Canal, will be 
some of the great educational features by 
which those who visit the Exposition will 
have the opportunity to learn of their own 
country under the most enjoyable conditions 
and at a minimum of cost. I am reliably 
informed of arrangements planned to take 
care of the travel to the West and of many 
contemplated increases in ocean service. 
The journey via the Panama Canal and re 
turning through the West, or vice versa, will 
be of the greatest value to the nation. 

If we can enable or cause the people of 
the castern states to see the physical wonders 
of the West, if we can cause the East and the 
West of this country to come into closer 
touch with the customs, ideals, hopes and 
ambitions of each other, we will help by that 
to make a more cohesive, a more effective 
citizenship. The government has expended 
and is expending millions of dollars in huge 
irrigation and reclamation projects in the 
West. Low railroad rates and definite dates 
for mammoth excursions, with the Expo- 
sition as the moving interest, will bring an 
immense number of our people into actual 
knowledge of this government’s work and 
its importance to the life of the nation. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


David Bispham, one of the greatest of baritones, singing to an audience of 100,000 people during the annual open- 

festiva 1 Market street, San Francisco, last Christmas Eve. The program included also the violinist, 

s and orchestra of the Paris Grand Opera Company, the Columbia Park boys’ band, and Christmas 

ols by vested choirs and choral societies. The concert was given at Lotta’s fountain, where Madame Tetrazzini 
sang on the preceding Christinas Eve. 
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JAN KUBELIK 
Who played out-of-doors in San 
Francisco on Christmas Eve 


























MRS. LESLIE CARTER 
In “Two Women” 
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““Father!"’ protested Leslie _ If he earns and saves that hundred dollars—” 
‘No. Let him stick to his ‘strong, kind friend’” 
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Captain of His Soul 





By EpmunpD MITCHELL 


Author of IN DrsERT KEEPING; 


Towarp THE ETERNAL SNows; Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED B8Y MAYNARD DIXON 


Book II, CuHapters III to VIII 


BEGUN IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


SyYNopPsIs OF PRECEDING CH APTERS: A young hobo of respectable family, while tramping the Colorado desert 
with his pal, quits the companionship of the latter and continues his journey to California alone, having been 





influenced toward better thing z3 by witnessing an impre 





sive object-les sson of man’s humanity to man—the kind 
ness of a mining expert to some fellow travele rs, and he 


revolts at his pal’s plans for robbery. Then begins a 


valiant struggle to overcome his desire for drink and idleness. Weakened by hunger, he steals a purse, the first 
theft of his life. The awakening of his soul, a keen psychological analysis by the author, takes place within the 


sound and shadow of mission chimes in the tower of an inn. 


His first physical effort toward right living is spent in 


a day’s hard work at wood chopping; his second effort is one of moral courage—he returns to the scene of the 


purse robbery, voluntarily restores the mone yto its owner 


, and is promptly turned over by the latter to the sheriff. 


The‘court places him—Donald Brodie—on a year’s probation. He becomes a valued employe in an iron works 
in southern California, returning at the yx ar’s end, ‘“c aptain of his soul,” to his mother in St. Louis. Here he 
is the means of reforming a dissolute young man, of prominent social and financial connection in San F rancisco, 
and the scene changes to the latter place with the introduction of an interesting feminine element. 


FIRST INFLUENCES 


RS. BRODIE took Jimmy in 

hand, in quiet motherly fashion. 

For several days the invalid—he 

was treated as an invalid—was 

kept in bed, and put on a diet 
of soups and milk puddings, oranges and 
grapes. Mrs. Brodie habitually had a sweet 
smile and a pleasant word, but there were 
times when her look could become sternly 
grave and her very silence spoke volumes. 
Jimmy obeyed her like a lamb. 

On the Sunday morning Donald had 
gone to the Planters Hotel, with a note 
from Jimmy, and had been admitted to the 
latter’s suite of rooms. On the dressing 
table he had seen ivory-backed brushes and 
silver-topped bottles, in the closets a dozen 
suits of clothes, thrown over the foot-rail 
of the bed a silk kimono dainty enough for 
some Madame Butterfly, strewn around 
everywhere the elegant and luxurious evi- 
dences of wealth lavished on the gratification 
of refined tastes and extravagant habits. 
He had contented himself with selecting a 
suit of pajamas, some underwear and linen 
brushes, safety razor, bath sponge, a pair 
of slippers, and the least new-looking hat 
from among a bunch of four or five. In the 
presence of the clerk who had accompanied 
him upstairs he had stowed these articles 
in one of their owner’s valises, and an- 





nounced that Mr. Sheldon would be back 
to the hotel in a few days. 

While keeping his patient company Brodie 
had spent the afternoon in reading, not from 
the voluminous Sunday newspapers stuffed 
with more or less ephemeral reading, but 
from a book, and this book evidently one 
deserving and requiring the closest atten- 
tion. For a couple of hours or more 
he had been seated at the table in 
studious attitude, the volume opened before 
him, notebook and pencil at his hand. 
Jimmy had been watching for some time, 
curiously but in silence. 

“What are you reading, old fellow?” 
he had at last asked, propping himself up 
with an elbow on his pillow. ‘A book! 
I used to read books when a boy, but never 
after I entered college.” 

“This is a history of medieval India under 
Mohammedan rule,” replied Donald, raising 
his eyes with an amused smile. 

“Great Cesar’s ghost! How do you come 
to be reading stuff like that? You told me 
you’re a working man.” 

“And don’t many working men read 
good books, Jimmy? More than you would 
imagine, my boy. The working classes 
have been taught to read and to think these 
days, and I venture to say they make better 
use of the public libraries than the average 
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business man who counts himself their 
superior in point of education.” 

“But why the dickens should a working 
man of America be bothering himself about 
medieval India?” 

“Pll tell you just why,” explained Don- 
ald, leaning across the table, and with hand 
raised to enforce his points. “I happened 
to read the other day a newspaper editorial 
denouncing British rule in India. It seemed 
to me on the face of it a cheap style of 
criticism, written with no real knowledge of 
the subject, and with no grasp of the diffi- 
cult problems involved. I felt sure that 
that newspaper writer was wrong in his 
statements mainly because he was ignorant 
of the facts of the case. I wanted to get at 
these facts, so I chose the best book I could 
find to give me a pictureof India as it existed 
before the British established their sway.” 

With wondering eyes Sheldon looked at 
this plain working man of St. Louis who 
spoke such words. 

“What a thorough chap you are,” he 
murmured, in genuine admiration. 

“Are you interested ?”’ asked Donald. “I'll 
read a few pages. Here I am,in the midst 
of the fighting among Shah Jehan’s sons.” 

And so the afternoon had passed, Brodie 
reading aloud and making occasional com- 
ments, while Jimmy, indolently listless, but 
mentally alert now that his head was 
cleared of alcoholic fumes, harkened to the 
unfolding of a great human drama of two 
hundred and fifty years ago about which, 
up to the present, he had known virtually 
nothing. 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday Don- 
ald was absent at his work from early morn- 
ing until supper time. But his mother was 
in charge of the patient, and pampered him 
both forenoon and afternoon with an hour 
or two of reading. She selected from her 
son’s book-shelves one of her own child- 
hood favorites, and Jimmy in following the 
adventures and vicissitudes of the Scottish 
Chiefs was introduced to a simple, old- 
fashioned style of romance that at times 
made him furtively wipe his eyes while the 
reader herself was wiping her glasses. And 


with the instinct of the true feuilletonist she 
invariably ended with a chapter that left 
her listener on the tenter-hooks of uncer- 
tainty and expectation. 

“Come on, Mrs. Brodie, just another 
chapter” pleaded the convalescent. 
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“No, no, my laddie. That’s enough for 
today. You see I mustn’t try your nerves 
too much,” she added, with a sly twinkle 
in her eye. ‘Besides we’re going to shift 
you tonight into the next room. This is 
Donald’s bedroom, you know, that you’ve 
been occupying.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry. 
must have been!” 

“Not a bit! Donald thought it best for 
you to bide here, where he’s accustomed 
himself to sit up at night among his books 
and papers. But the spare room’s all ready, 


What a nuisance I 


and you'll take that from now on. It’s 
every bit as comfortable.” 
“You don’t need to tell me that, Mrs. 


Brodie.”’ 

“And now, as I was saying, you've got to 
get up and dress, for Donald said you were 
to come downstairs for supper tonight. 
He’s going to take you to the coffee club.” 

“The what?” exclaimed Jimmy, in un- 
disguised surprise. 

“The coffee club. Has he never told you 
that he’s at the head of a coffee club for 
newspaper laddies? Three times a week he 
goes round after his own supper, and it was 
only because you were here and on his hands 
that he got a friend to take his place last 
Monday night.” 

“Yes, I guess I have been on his hands,” 
he murmured, in regretful self-reproach, 
casting his eyes around the room, from which 
its rightful occupant had been dispossessed. 

“There now, don’t take me up like that,” 
snapped Mrs. Brodie, in pretended anger, 
her forefinger pointed to giveadded emphasis 
to the rebuke. “It’s been a real pleasure 
for Donald to have you here. And I’ve 
grown kind o’ fond o’ you mysel’, laddie,”’ 
she went on, lapsing into the broad and 
kindly doric of her youth. “I never 
had but the one bairn, and it’s aboot time, 
I’m thinking, I should have anither, just to 
keep my hand in.” 

She had stepped up to the bed, and was 
pulling the counterpane straight, adjusting 
the pillows, mothering him as if he had 
been veritably a sick child. 

“But you'll enjoy the coffee club,’ she 
proceeded cheerfully. ‘‘They’re fine wee 
fellows, some of those newsboys.”’ 

“He’s not thinking of making me a mem- 
ber, is he?”’ asked Jimmy, with a quizzical 
smile. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t wonder,” chuckled Mrs. 
Brodie. “You see helpers are needed to 











amuse the boys, and it’s just sometimes one 
like yourself that can make them laugh to 
eat the band.” 
rhe compliment was a dubious one, and 
he was searching the old lady’s sparkling 
eyes to get at the true meaning of her 
words. But she gave no clue as to whether 
she had spoken in satire or sober earnest. 
“But there, go along with you,” she con- 
tinued. ‘Here am I sorting your bed when 
I should be putting a bow to your necktie. 
Donald will be home in less than an hour, 
and if we aren’t both spry he will catch you 
unshaved and my dinner uncooked. You'll 
find all your things handy on the dresser, 
Mr. Sheldon.” 
“Oh, please call me Jimmy, Mrs. Brodie.” 
“All right, Jimmy. But Jimmies can be 
ordered about, recollect, and have always 
got to obey. So put your best foot fore- 
most, laddie.”’ 


All three sat down to supper for the first 
time together. Jimmy noted, with apprecia- 
tion but no longer with surprise, the fine 
napery, the forks and spoons of solid silver 
and ancient pattern, the old-fashioned tea- 
service of delicate porcelain complete in 
every detail and manifestly a family heir- 
loom. He had already realized that, if the 
Brodies were of the working class, they 
were also of good old stock, with refinement 
bred in the very bone. Although Mrs. 
Brodie had cooked and served the dinner, 
it chancing to be the inalienable afternoon 
and evening off for her Swedish help, she 
was none the less the true lady in her home, 
and while Donald assisted her in many ways, 
it was without loss of his manly dignity. 
Before the end of the meal, the guest also 
was lending a hand to lighten the tasks of 
his hostess, and his tentative unobtrusive 
services were rewarded by a kind motherly 
smile. Garnished with the savories and 
sweets of mutual helpfulness, brightened 
with cheerful conversation, the dinner was 
a more enjoyable one, young Sheldon felt, 
than any he had ever eaten in Delmonico’s 
or the Café de Paris. 

On the way home from the coffee club, 
whither, during the progress of the dinner, 
Donald had invited Jimmy to accompany 
him, the boy gripped Donald’s arm, this 
time in comradeship. He walked along in 
silence. He was pondering over things. 
For him there was opening up a new 
world—a new and_ hitherto undreamed 
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of world, that had all the time been free of 
access, but whose living wonders and beau- 
ties had until now remained unseen and 
unexplored. 


CHAPTER IV 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


HEN Brodie returned from his work 

next evening, Jimmy had a proposal 
to make. They were upstairs in the latter’s 
room. 

“T have been considering things all day,” 
he began. ‘‘What I saw at the coffee club 
last night shows me the good that can be 
done with even a few dollars, and I hate 
to think that my rooms at the hotel are being 
charged up against me day after day, and I 
not using them.” 

Donald smiled. “I’m glad to hear you 
talk like that,’ he said. 

“Well,”’ continued Jimmy, “I know I’ve 
got to straighten myself up a bit yet before 
I start for home, and, if I’m not an awful 
bore to you and a trouble to Mrs. Brodie, 
I’d like to stay on here for perhaps another 
week.” 

‘““You’re welcome as the flowers in spring,” 
he replied. with a cordial grip on the 
young fellow’s shoulder. “Jimmy, I will 
speak plain. I don’t want you to slip back 
to your old ways. I really think you’ll be 
safer here than anywhere, for a little time at 
all events.” 

“Donald, I’m done with drink—done 
with it for good and all. I know I’m not to 
be trusted with liquor, and I’m on the water- 
wagon right from now.” 

“T believe you, sonnie, and that’s just the 
resolution you’ve got to stick to through 
thick and thin.” 

“T always knew I was a fool, Donald, but 
I never had the strength of mind to quit till 
I met you. I have been a miserable weak- 
ling for years. Not that I’ve been drinking 
all the time—don’t think so bad of me as 
that. But every now and then I would go 
on a bat, as you found me on Saturday, 
and once I had started there was an end to 
all scruples, good resolutions, and every- 
thing else of the kind. As I’ve said, I 
seemed to be devoid of all strength of will.” 

“Oh, you’ve lots of will-power, man, lots 
of courage. Jimmy, last Monday night you 
were the bravest man I’ve ever known.” 
“How’s that?” 
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“When you wouldn't allow me to fetch 
those oranges, but insisted on putting on 
some clothes and going yourself. You were 
so determined to have your own way that I 
decided to put you to the test.”’ 

Jimmy smiled wanly. ‘‘When I was mean 
enough to ask for the loan of a dollar to buy 
oranges,”’ he said in a low voice, “I had a 
vague idea that I might get a drink on the 
quiet without your knowing anything about 
ag 

“Ves,” was the triumphant reply, ‘‘and 
you came back without entering a saloon.”’ 

“But I had to tight myself all the time.” 

*“Didn’t I know it? I waited for your re- 
turn in an agony of suspense—I followed 
you in my mind every step of the way. But 
when I let you go out alone, I had felt that 
you were strong enough to win. And it was 
the fight of your life you won that night, 
my boy. That’s why I say vou were brave— 
stronger and braver than you think.” 

“T could never have looked you in the face 
again, Donald, if I had spent a nickel of 
that dollar in a saloon.” 

“That showed you were fighting the real 
fight, Jimmy—the fight to preserve your own 
self-respect. Self-respect—that is the vital 
thing. You came back bright and happy, 
just because you had no reason to feel 
ashamed of yourself. It is not what the 
other man thinks of you that counts. It’s 
what you think of yourself. In the battle 
of life, the man who preserves his own self 
respect is winning all the time. As regards 
wealth, or what the world calls success, he 
may be the under dog, but it is better to be 
the under dog, feeling that you did your best 
to put up a fight for the right, than the dog 
above who knows he did the wrong. Success 
at the cost of self-respect can bring no real 


happiness. Life’s so-called failures may 
be the biggest heroes of us all.” 
“The failure the real success,’’ mused 


Sheldon, weighing the paradox. 

“Provided his self-respect is intact” ad- 
monished Donald. ‘‘That is the only thing 
to fight for every time, whether we are reach- 
ing out for a prize or striking back at a 
temptation. And every victory along those 
lines strengthens a man’s character, and 
makes him fitter for the next test that comes 


along. So when you returned Monday 


night, Jimmy, with your sack of oranges 
and your happy smile, I knew that you had 
won your fight, old fellow, and were once 
again a man.” 
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“Thank God you trusted me. I see it all 
now.”’ 

“I’m proud of you, But 
are not going to talk another word abou 
mistakes that are past and done with. It is 
the present we have got to attend to; and if 
the past only helps us to make the best use 
of the golden opportunities of the present, 
then all is well.” 

“T’ve been regretting many things to- 
day” said Jimmy wistfully. ‘‘But, by the 
Lord, I’m going to regret them no more,”’ 
he went on with brightening look, as he 
gripped the other’s hand, ‘for it was just my 
own foolishness that brought you to me as a 
friend. Ill never be able to thank you 
enough, Donald Brodie.” 

“No thanks are It’s the big- 
gest pleasure in life to be able to lend a 
helping hand Then a grave, look 
came into the speaker's face as he con- 
tinued: ‘It’s all a case of passing on the 
good turn. God knows that the good turn 
was done tome. That is how we both must 
feel, and it will be your chance next to give 
some poor fellow the lift that may mean all 
the difference between a wasted life and a 


boy. now wi 


needed. 


sad 


happy and useful one.” 

As he spoke there was a break in his voice, 
the suspicion of tears in his eyes. 

Jimmy wondered, but instinctively shrank 
from pursuing a subject that could cause such 
painful emotions. He got back to matter- 
of-fact things at once. 

“Then after supper we'll go to the Plant- 
ers Hotel and pack my belongings. You'll 
come with me?” 

‘Sure’ assented Brodie. He had now re- 
covered himself,and he was glancing around 
the modest-sized room. ‘But I fancy those 
trunks of yours will have to go into cold 
storage.”’ 

“That’s exactly what I want’ laughed 
Jimmy. ‘I wish to get rid of the very sight 
of many things. I’m going to start out on 
new lines. Wait, till you see, old man.” 

Donald nodded encouragingly, and to 
gether they descended to Mrs. Brodie and 
their waiting supper. 

It was close upon nine o'clock when they 
reached the Planters Hotel. At sight of 
young Sheldon the bellboy at the end of the 
bench eagerly slid across the iloor of the hall. 
But the guest had not even a satchel to serve 
as an excuse for obsequious attention. He 
walked up to the clerk, and asked for the 
key of his room. He got it, together with 








velope that had been lying beside the 
in the numbered pigeonhole. This 
hrust carelessly into his pocket, un 
ned, and accompanied by Donald, took 
elevator for upstairs. 
Jimmy glanced around the apartment 
1 an air of determination. 

“Tf you'll make yourself comfortable in 
an easy-chair, old fellow,” he said, “I won’t 
be long in stowing this stuff away.” 

He flung open the lid of a commodious 
Saratoga trunk, and the first thing he swept 
into its yawning cavity was the richly tlow- 
ered Japanese dressing gown hanging across 
the foot-rail of the bed. He cast a side- 
glance at Donald, in evident uneasiness at 
being caught in the possession of such 
sybaritic apparel. But his friend was read- 
ing an evening newspaper he had bought on 
his way to the hotel, and Jimmy proceeded 
silently with his task. He emptied closet 
and bureau, working swiftly yet showing 
habitual neatness, for he folded each gar- 
ment with care before consigning it to the 
oblivion of the Saratoga. The latter had 
now been filled, and a large leather kit-bag 
was receiving the odds and ends of his 
wardrobe. Judicious selection was at ‘the 
same time being made, for a number of 
articles were being bestowed in a grip laid 
open on a table. 

At last Jimmy paused. ‘I’m taking a 
few things, of course,’”’ he remarked, dis- 
tracting Brodie’s attention from his news- 
paper. ‘““Buthowaboutthis? Don’t youthink 
I should keep out. my sister’s photograph?” 

“Assuredly” said Donald, looking up. 
Sheldon had a folding case of morocco 
leather in his hand. 

“There are two pictures,” he continued, 
with some hesitation in his voice. ‘“‘My 
sister’s, and that of—her chum—a very 
old family friend. Have a look.” 

And into his companion’s hands he passed 
the red leather holder. 

Donald could not restrain a murmur of 
admiration. He had never before seen two 
more beautiful faces, each full of character 
as well as fair to look upon. 

“The dark one is my sister Leslie’ ex- 
plained Jimmy quietly. ‘‘The girl in white 
is her friend—Norah Carew.” 

“Norah !’’—it was the name Jimmy had 
called out again and again in his restless 
dreaming. But Donald gave no sign. 

“The photographs are certainly very 
fine’ was his only comment. “They will 
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give a touch of home to your room. Shall 
I put it here?’ he added as, rising to his 
feet, he folded the case and laid it in the 
grip. ‘This is the valise you are taking, 
eh?” 

‘Right you are.” 

“And, Jimmy,” continued Donald, laying 
a hand on the young fellow’s arm, ‘I know 
that you have had a quarrel with your 
father. But all that is going to end. Have 
you no picture, too, of the old man?” 

“Ves, I have.” And, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, he produced a companion morocco 
case from the bureau drawer whence the 


other had come. Without comment he 
handed it to Donald. 
The latter scrutinized the handsome 


countenance of a man of about sixty years, 
its most noticeable features the white, 
neatly trimmed Vandyke beard, and the 
calm, resolute eves. 

“By Jove, sonnie,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you 
should be proud to have such a father.” 

“And so I am,’ responded Jimmy, 
turning aside to hide the emotion on his 
face. “I’ve known all along that I was in 
the wrong. My dad is the bravest and 
finest old fellow in all the world.” 

“We'll take this picture, also,’’ said Don- 
ald, placing the holder above the other in 
the grip. ‘‘Now, are you about through?” 

“In a minute or two. I’ve got to get my 
check-book, and I guess this ismy hotel bill.” 

While speaking he drew from his pocket 
the envelope he had received from the clerk 
downstairs. 

Sheldon seated himself at a writing table, 
a drawer of which he unlocked. Then he 
opened the envelope. 

“Whew!” After the whistle of surprise 
came an interval of silence. 

At last he rose, looking flushed and crest 
fallen. 

“Great Scott, Donald, I’ve been spending 
money in St. Louis to beat the band. I had 
no idea I had blown in so much. I’ve never 
told you, but I lost my watch and pocket- 
book the night before I met you—I’ve been 
too damned ashamed of myself to confess.” 

“Well, there is nothing so bad but it 
might be worse, Jimmy,’ was the quiet 
reply, given in the kindliest of tones and 
with the kindliest of smiles. ‘‘You’re not 
short, are you, for your bill?” 

“No, I can just make it. But I won't 
have five dollars left to tip the bell-hops.”’ 

“The bell-hops have undoubtedly been 
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very liberally tipped already” laughed 
Donald. ‘That need not distress you.” 

“And I see no other way but to draw on 
my father for railroad transportation—my 
ticket was in my pocketbook.” 

He sank into a chair, and covered 
face with both hands. 

“You have no right to draw on your 
father” said Donald gravely. ‘After all 
that has happened, this is about the last 
thing to be thought of.” 

“T know it. I can’t do it—no, no, I can’t 
do it. The very thought has unnerved me.” 

“There’s another way out,” remarked 
Brodie thoughtfully, rising and slowly pac- 
ing the room. ‘How far have you to go to 
get home?” 


his 


‘To San Francisco,” replied Jimmy, 
sitting up. 
“How much is the fare there?” 


‘“‘Haven’t the remotest idea. My ticket 
was a through one from Faris.”’ 

“IT don’t suppose we’ve the slightest 
chance of recovering your stolen pocket- 
book. But a hundred dollars at the outside 
will see you home, and I can put you in the 
way of getting that.” 

“How?” 

“By working. I can find you a job.” 

‘But I never earned a dollar in my life. 
I’m afraid I don’t know how.” 

“T’ll show you how. It will take time, 
however; it may hold you to St. Louis for a 
few months instead of a few days. But, 
Jimmy, my boy, the earning of that money 
by the sweat of your brow will be the making 
of you. It will add to your own self-respect, 
and it will win you back your father’s respect as 
well—I feel sure you have never lost his love.”’ 

Sheldon had risen to his feet, his face suf- 
fused with honest enthusiasm. 

“How can it be done, old man? Who 
would employ a useless fellow like me?” 
And in his sense of worthlessness he held 
out his dainty white hands. 

“Leave that tome. You know I am the 
master-mechanic at a terra-cotta and tile fac- 
tory. There’s a boy there in line for promo- 
tion, and I can get you his job at the pug- 
mill.” 

“The pug-mill! What the deuce is that?” 

“The man at the pug-mill breaks off the 
chunks of kneaded and moistened clay, and 
places them on a traveling belt. Could you 
manage to do that?” 

“Don’t look very difficult, does it?’’ he 
answered with a rueful little laugh. 
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“Could you stick it out ten hours a day— 
fifty-five hours a week, allowing for the short 
day on Saturday?” 

“That sounds rather harder.”’ 

“But it will be the finest discipline you 
ever had. And you'll earn twenty cents an 
hour—eleven dollars per week.” 

“Oh, lor’,”’ exclaimed Jimmy, in dismal 
dismay. ‘‘Then when am I going to get 
back to San Francisco?” 

‘When you have saved one hundred dol- 
lars, dollar by dollar, out of your pay,” re- 
plied Brodie, putting both his hands on the 
other’s shoulders, holding him at arm’s 
length, and looking resolutely into his eyes; 
‘when you have made yourself once more a 
man, Jimmy, and can meet your father and 
your sister again with some pride in your 
cwn heart, with the consciousness that 
you have done at least a little to deserve 
their forgiveness and esteem.” 

For a moment the youth wavered. But 
at last he straightened himself with an air 
of determination. 

‘Donald, I'll take that pug-mill job,” he 
cried, grasping his friend’s hand. “I'll take 
it. I want your good opinion, too, as well 
as theirs. I’m ready to go with you to the 
factory tomorrow morning.” 

‘Monday will do” replied Brodie. ‘Be- 
tween now and then you must write home, 
and ease your folks’ anxious minds by let- 
ting them know that you are well and 
happy—for you’ve got to be happy in your 
work, Jimmy, if you’re to go through with 
the task that lies ahead.” 


CHAPTER V 
IRRECONCILABLE 


ee ORAH, I’ve got news for you. 
There’s a letter from Jimmy at last!’’ 

“Oh, I'm thankful! Where is he, 
Leslie? Safe and well?” 

‘He is in St. Louis and appears to be all 
right. His letter is a very long one, and, in 
some respects, a strange one. That is why 
I telephoned to you to come round an hour 
before dinner, so that we could talk over 
things before the others arrive.” 

The girls were in what Leslie called her 
“den,”’ a dainty boudoir upstairs, with pink 
hangings and upholstery, and the coziest of 
cozy corners in a big window-recess com- 
manding a view of the harbor. Away be- 
low were the twinkling lights of city and 


so 
















hipping. Norah had already settled her- 
elf in this accustomed nook. Leslie drew 

wn the shades, and then, taking a goodly- 
ized bunch of papers from a bureau, joined 
her friend. 


“What’s that?” asked Norah. ‘The 
manuscript of a novel?” 
‘In a sense that’s just what it is. Jimmy 


has avery remarkable story to tell. He spent 
nearly a whole Sunday in writing to me.” 

‘Making up for lost time, and the many 
letters he ought to have written long ago,” 
said Norah, with a determined little nod of 
disapproval. Now that she was assured as 
to the safety of the long-lost prodigal,, she 
was getting prepared to pass his conduct in 
review. 

“Well, dear, we won’t rake up past griev- 
ances; I think after the penitent way in 
which Jimmy writes, this is the best spirit 
in which to meet his overtures for reconcilia- 
tion. We have just got to forgive him for 
all the anxiety he has caused.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, with 
a toss of her head. ‘That may be all right 
for you, his sister. But I have to hear 
where he has been and what he has to say 
for himself. And why didn’t he write to me 
as well?” 

‘He sends you an affectionate message, 
and begs me to plead with you not to think 
too badly of him.” 

“Well, we shall see. I’m all attention.” 
And Norah, with downcast eyes, began care- 
fully to adjust the folds of her skirt. 

Leslie, paying no attention to the show of 
petulance, spread out the epistle on her lap. 

‘He does not say very much about his 
travels abroad” she commenced. ‘‘As we 
already know, after his high words with 
father he took a boat for Japan. He spent 
nearly six months there and in China, also 
visiting the Philippines and India. On the 
whole he seems to have made good use of 
his time in the Orient. You can read these 
adventures later on; meanwhile I want to 
get to the St. Louis part of the letter.” 

Leslie turned over two of the big quarto 
pages, closely filled with tiny, neat writing. 
“From India and Burmah he returned to 
China, and after visiting Port Arthur and 
most of the Manchurian battlefields, took 
the trans-Siberian railway for St. Peters- 
burg.’ Another sheet was turned. “I’m 
not so sure about him there and at Moscow; 
reading between the lines I am afraid he 
had a pretty wild time.” 
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on 


Norah looked up. Her lips were pressed 
tightly together, her eyes looked quite stern. 
But she did not interrupt. 

“IT think we'll pass over Germany, Italy, 
and France,” continued Leslie, giving the 
go-by to a few more pages. ‘Then he went 
back to Austria and Hungary, and _ ulti- 
mately got to England, with a final return 
visit to Paris, and then home to America.” 

A great gulp came from Norah’s throat. 

“T’ll never forgive him,”’ she cried, throw- 
ing an arm on the window-sill, and burying 
her face in her sleeve. ‘That is just the 
tour we were to make together—some day.” 
Her heaving shoulders told that she was 
in tears. 

Leslie bent over the sobbing girl. 

“But, Norah, dear, you must remember 
that you also sent him away. You gave him 
up—you told him you didn’t care whether 
he went or stayed.” 

“What else could I have done at that 
time?” 

“IT know, oh! I know. You were per- 
fectly justified. I merely remind you that 
he only took you at your word in roaming 
about as he did.” 

“T never meant it—he should have known 
I never meant it.”’ 

“Well, my dear, don’t make yourself 
miserable about it now. We both know 
that after his quarrel with father, and— 
shall we say?—his misunderstanding with 
you, he went off in a fit of bad temper and 
the blues. And we also know how very 
easily he falls under the influence of wild 
companions, of whom there would be 
plenty wherever he went.” 

“That’s just the reason why he should 
have remained here,’ exclaimed Norah 
with returning indignation, as she brushed 
away her tears. 

“But it’s all over now, sweetheart. It 
was an awful temptation for a boy like 
Jimmy to have command over so much 
money. He admits he flung it away with 
both hands.” 

‘“‘What do I care about the horrid money?” 

“T know you don’t, but I am only trying 
my best to plead Jimmy’s cause—to find 
some little excuse for the bad break he 
made. I'll have a hard enough task to 
soften papa’s heart. I thought you were 





going to help me do that, little girl.” 

Norah gave a wan, fleeting smile, like 
the first gleam of sunshine through drifting 
rain-clouds. 
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“T suppose I'll have to, Leslie,” she said. 
“T’ve an idea that Mr. Sheldon won’t for- 
give Jimmy unless I forgive him first.” 

‘Perhaps you'll feel all the more willing to 
forgive, when you read what has happened 
in St. Louis. There he has come under the 
influence of a very fine man—one who seems 
tometobe really a most remarkableman. To 
begin with—Jimmy is on the water-wagon.”’ 

“And high time, too. I used to tell him 
it was his only chance to do justice to him- 
self. Then who is this man?” 

There was just a touch of antagonism in 
the tone of her query—the faint suggestion 
of resentment that another should have 
where she herself had failed. 
Brodie. He is a 


succeeded 

“His name is Donald 
mechanic in a terra-cotta factory.”’ 

“A mechanic! Well, for the land’s sake!” 
There was now a real look of injured pride 
on the pretty face—real and disdainful 
bitterness in the voice. 

‘A master-mechanic, I should have said” 
corrected Leslie. ‘‘Foreman in charge of 
the machinery, I take it, and therefore a man 
superior enough to be singled out among his 
fellows. And quite young yet—Jimmy 
thinks not more than twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight.” 

“Even if he is a foreman, he is nothing 
but a common working man all the same.”’ 

“Yes, but don’t let us forget that it is he 
who has put Jimmy straight at last. Rich 
and spendthrift companions were the chief 
cause of his foolishness. For myself, I 
cannot but feel my heart go out in gratitude 
toward this—common working man.” 

She repeated the other’s words, slowly and 
with a subtle emphasis. 

“No doubt I have been unjust’’ said 
Norah with some little contriteness. ‘But 
let me hear something more about this Mr. 


Brodie. What makes you think him so 
very remarkable?” 
‘“Jimmy’s own letter,” replied Leslie, 


touching the pages on her lap. ‘He writes 
more about Donald Brodie than about all 
his travels abroad. He declares him to be 
the most splendid fellow he ever met, and 
wants me to understand why he has formed 
this high opinion. Jimmy does not spare 
himself in telling me how he came under 
Brodie’s care. I feel inclined, though, to 
spare both him and myself to you, Norah 
dear,’ she continued sadly, covering her 
eyes as if to shut out some painful picture. 
“It was just another occasion of tipsy 
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irresponsibility, when this strong man inter- 
vened, and reached forth a saving hand.” 

She paused for a moment; her companion 
remained in silent listening. 

“But that is all over now, I think,”’ 
Leslie resumed, brightly and cheerfully. 
“Mr. Brodie took him to his home, where 
his mother, a kindly old soul, a Scottish 
nursed him back to health and 
That’s where Jimmy is at the 


woman, 
self-respect. 
present time.” 

Her eyes met Norah’s. 

“Well then, we’ve got to get him back to 
San Francisco at once’’ remarked the latter. 
“Who else are in the family?” 

“Oh, she is a widow, and this is her only 
son—her only child,” she added, for in 
Norah’s glance there was still unsatisfied 
questioning. 

“Tf Jimmy needs nursing, it should be 
here—in his own home,” was the decisive 
rejoinder. 

“Wait amoment, Norah. Thatis precisely 
the question I wanted to talk over with you. 
Of course I should like to have Jimmy home 
again. But he is determined to remain 
where he is for a time, and I don’t know but 
that this may be the very wisest course.” 

“But surely he has been long enough 
away already.”’ 

“Norah, listen, dear. Jimmy did not 
have all the chances of good home influences 
that most boys enjoy. When my dear 
mama died’’—she glanced at a_ framed 
picture hanging on the wall—‘I was only a 
little girl of ten. But her last words to me 
were to be a mother to ‘her Jimmy boy’— 
that’s what she called him.” 

It was Leslie now who was weeping, and 
Norah who had the role of comforter. 

“There, now, honey, and haven’t you 
been a good mother to Jimmy all the time?” 

“T tried to be, but I am afraid I had no 
real mother influence: over him. He grew 
up a little wilful, and you know how, after 
he went through college, the wilfulness had 
changed to wildness, and how terribly stern 
our father became. He was too engrossed 
in the plant, too impatient of everything 
outside business affairs, to give Jimmy much 
attention—I don’t think he ever understood 
the boy. And then dear old daddy holds so 
strictly to his own sense of duty that Jimmy’s 
escapades, and his refusal to settle down to 
hard work right away—oh, you know it all, 
Norah. Why should I speak like this?” And 


she hid her tear-stained face in her hands. 


















“Yes, Leslie dear, I know it all. And 
that is why I have always tried to excuse 
Jimmy. But there, he is going to give us no 
more anxiety now.” 

‘‘T hope so,” replied Leslie, regaining her 
habitual self-control. “I sincerely hope so, 
and somehow I believe absolutely in 
Jimmy’s promises this time. But these 
promises have come, I can see, because of 
the strong will of another man, aided by 
the goodness and care of that man’s mother. 
It is these Brodies, mother and son, who 
seem to have changed Jimmy’s whole 
nature, bringing him to a sense of respon- 
sibility to himself and to others such as he 
has never had before. Now, don’t you see 
what’s in my mind? Would it not be well 
to leave him in his present susceptible mood 
under these good influences as long as pos- 
sible—to encourage him to remain in St. 
Louis rather than to use pressure to bring 
him home?” 

“T begin to understand.” 

“Wait, I want you to read some of the 
things Jimmy tells me about this new friend, 
Donald Brodie. It will help you to appre- 
ciate the man’s character, and to make your 
faith in him as strong as the almost im- 
pulsive faith I already feel.’ Leslie was 
turning over the pages of the letter. 
here,”’ she said, selecting a couple of sheets. 
“Just read this description of what Jimmy 
calls—‘A Night at Brodie’s Coffee Club.’ ” 

With gathered brows and earnest look, 
Norah settled herself to read the pages 
placed in her hand, while Leslie searched 
through the rest of the voluminous epistle 
for the next passage to submit. 

“Tsn’t that fine?” exclaimed Norah, glanc- 
ing up when she had come to the end of the 
coffee club episode. ‘‘He sure is a splendid 
man. And doesn’t Jimmy tell the story in 
great shape?” 

“T never knew him to write like that be- 
fore. It just shows how his whole heart has 
been stirred—his whole being changed. 
Now let me explain,” continued Leslie, 
another selected page in her hand. “It 
appears that this man Brodie spends at 
least one hour every night in solid reading— 
not trash, but some really valuable book. 
Jimmy says that no matter how hard he 
may have toiled all day, how late he may 
have been kept by other things, such as this 
work among the newspaper boys, no matter 
how early he may have to be up in the 
morning, Brodie makes this rule of an 
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hour’s reading an inflexible one. In fact he 
holds that the only chance to increase one’s 
knowledge day by day is to adopt such a 
rule and stay by it. Now, to show you the 
thoroughness of the man, the very first 
night Jimmy came to know about this, he 
had found Brodie poring over a history of 
India. And why? Simply to get at the 
truth of the newspaper stories of lamentable 
conditions in India today. But there, read 
for yourself; Jimmy writes the whole story, 
and really it strikes me as a veritable flash- 
light into a man’s character, almost into his 
very soul.” 

Again the one girl read in silence a 
closely lettered page, while the other turned 
over the remaining sheets of correspondence. 

“Tt is all very wonderful’ murmured 
Norah. ‘I never before heard of a working 
man like that.” 

“Doubtless there are plenty others in the 
working world. But you and I, Norah, 
don’t know such men simply because our 
lives have never been brought into real 
contact with theirs. That’s pretty nearly 
as Jimmy himself feels. He he is 
learning new things now, new thoughts, 
new ideas, every hour of the waking day. 
Now, I am coming to the end of the 
letter, but there’s a greater surprise than 
ever in store for you.” 

“Oh, you can’t surprise me any more. 
Come on, tell me.” 

“Jimmy, when he wrote, was going to 
start working next morning.” 

‘“‘Where?”’ 

“At the terra-cotta plant 
Brodie is foreman.” 

“What does Jimmy know about terra- 
cotta? What use will he be in the manage- 
ment of such a business?” 

“He will have nothing to do with the 
management. He begins as a common 
laborer—at the pug-mill.”’ 

“A common laborer! And what in the 
name of mercy is a pug-mill?” 

“It moistens and kneads the clay, which 
the man in charge cuts into lumps—so 
he explains.” 

“Jimmy Sheldon do work like that—our 
Jimmy—smearing his hands and his clothes 
with the dirty stuff. Impossible!” 

“He was to start in next morning at seven 
o’clock. And he was just going to give me 
some correct notions about the dignity of 
labor & la Donald Brodie when the said 
Donald Brodie intervened that Sunday 
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afternoon, made him close his letter, and 
carried him off to a baseball game.”’ 

“Then he’s happy at the prospect?” 

“(Quite happy, he says. Never felt so 
happy before.”’ 

Norah gave a shrug of her shoulders. 

“The idea!” she said disdainfully. ‘‘And 
how long is this delightful mud-pie job to 
last?” 

“Until he 
bring him home.” 

“How ridiculous, Leslie! I'll send him 
the hundred dollars. Or vou'll send it to 
him—that would be better, and I'll con- 
tribute. But of course this must be strictly 
between ourselves, or he would be offended.” 

“You don’t quite comprehend, dear,” 
said Leslie, patiently. ‘‘ Jimmy does not say 
so, but I can gather what he means. He is 
going to save that money by way of self- 
discipline. His pay will be only eleven dol- 
lars a week, but” — 

“Less than fifty dollars a month!”’ inter- 
rupted Norah. “If Jimmy is going to save 
a hundred dollars out of that princely salary, 
he won’t be back to San Francisco before 
Halley’s comet returns.”’ 

“Well, I confess that the task seems to me 
an impossible one. But we can at least 
await the development of events and see 
what happens.” 

“Nonsense, Leslie. The poor boy is dead 
broke, and is too proud to write to his father 
for money. We'll telegraph that hundred 
dollars tomorrow, or letter still two hundred, 
and he’ll be home within four or five days, 
make no mistake.”’ 

“T don’t think so” was Leslie’s composed 
reply as she rearranged and folded the bulky 
letter. “Nor, as I said before, do I think it 
would be the wisest plan. But I'll hear 
tonight what father has to say. Now, I 
guess you had better fix your hair; it’s all 
mussed up. In another minute the gong 
will be ringing.” 

Downstairs Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Wilming- 
ton, and Norah’s aunt, Miss Octavia Carew, 
a plump and pleasant-faced old lady on the 
shady side of sixty, were awaiting the young 
hostess. With the sounding of the gong the 
informal little party of five was assembled. 

During the progress of dinner Leslie 
more than once attentively regarded her 
father. He seemed to be more thoughtful 
and reserved than usual. Had he too re- 


saves a hundred dollars to 


ceived a letter from Jimmy? 
When coffee had been served in the music- 
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room, Leslie adroitly got Miss Carew and 
the banker started at a game of poker 
patience. She had previously sent Norah 
to the piano, whence the softly-played har- 
mony of Wolfram’s song from Tannhauser, 
“Sweet Evening Star,’ was floating 
through the room. 

Leslie had her father now cornered and 
alone. Her bow was strung, and she shot 
her arrow straight at the mark. 

“T have had a letter from Jimmy”’ she 
said. 

“So have I” he replied with a snap of his 
determined jaws. 

“Don’t you think we should bring him 
home, papa dear?” she quietly pleaded. 

“Not on your life. A pug-mill job at 
twenty cents an hour is just about his size.” 

He smiled grimly, he had spoken gruffly, 
and Leslie searched anxiously but in vain 
for some kindliness in his eyes. She laid a 
hand on his. 

“So you consider it will be best for him to 
remain in St. Louis?” she asked timidly and 
giving the gentlest possible interpretation 
to his words. 

“T don’t care two bits what he does. I’ve 
got to learn yet that he is capable of holding 
down any job.” 

“Oh, daddy, you will surely answer his 
letter?” 

“There need be no hurry about that. It 
took him nearly two years to write to me.”’ 

“But he is sorry now—he asks to be for- 
given.” 

“Yes, in the usual way, professing to be 
on the water-wagon and dropping a mild 
hint that a hundred dollars would come in 
handy to bring him home.” 

“But he is going to save it himself, father 
—pay his own way to San Francisco.” 

“Oh, I’ve been up against begging letters 
of that kind before.” 

“Father, father!’ protested Leslie. 

“Not from him, of course, but from others. 
The man who is always going to do something 
is an adventurer or a sham—the words are 
the glib stock-in-trade of the whole con- 
temptible crew.” 

“But if he earns and saves that hundred 
dollars, papa’’— 

“The age of miracles will have returned”’ 
he interjected. 

“Tf he comes home, a year hence let it be, 
on the water-wagon”’ 

“My dear Leslie, don’t be a simple little 
fool. The water-wagon may sound all very 











well for a few days. He’s probably back on 
the distiller’s dray by now.” 

‘No, no. He is being helped to keep his 
good resolutions. He is under the influence 
of a strong, kind friend.” 

“Then let him stick to his strong, kind 
friend—yes, one of those slick and plausible 
fellows, no doubt, as Wilmington suggests, 
who, knowing that his protégé is a rich man’s 
son, has his own ulterior objects to serve.” 

Mr. Sheldon had risen to his feet, and 
Leslie followed his example. 

Wilmington, watching them out of the 
corner of his eyes, and straining his ears, 
must have caught the concluding words, or 
at least divined the tenor of the conversation 
from the father’s stern face and the daugh- 
ter’s look of distress. 

“Oh, I cannot believe that,” murmured 
Leslie, clasping her hands to suppress her 
feelings. 

But Mr. Sheldon, taking a cigar from the 
box beside the coffee-tray, strode from the 
room. 


“A busted royal flush, Miss Carew,” said 
Wilmington with a bland and contented 
smile, as his opponent turned and ruefully 
surveyed her last card. ‘“‘Desperate chances 
do not often succeed. Isn’t that so, Leslie?” 

But Leslie, passing the card-table, made 
no reply. She vaguely understood that in 
the more or less enigmatic remark a cruel 
thrust was intended for Jimmy, who had 
always been at loggerheads with the banker 
in the old days. 

She was whispering in Norah’s ear, 
while the Tannhauser music uninterruptedly 
rippled on. It was the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
that was now being played. 

“Father is relentless, I’m afraid. And 
we'll have to fight Mr. Wilmington’s preju- 
dices as well.” 

“Why should he be always butting in?” 
asked Norah, in a low tone, as she darted a 
swift glance of angry contempt in the direc- 
tion of the card-players. And the plaintive 
song of the passing pilgrims suddenly 
changed into the confused whirring clamor 
of the seductive sirens. 

Wilmiagton, while he shuffled the cards, 
was covertly watching the girls at the piano. 

He caught Norah’s resentful glance, he 
dimly understood the threat ‘of war con- 
veyed bythetumultuous music. But his smile 
was suave and complacent as ever when he 
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laid down the deck before Miss Carew. It 
was his turn for the count. 

“Cut, please,” he said. 

“T hope you'll get a bob-tail flush just like 
mine” remarked the old lady sweetly while 
she divided the pack. : 

“We'll win out for Jimmy, Leslie dear,”’ 
murmured the young musician, as the 
siren spells grew fainter and fainter, and the 
chant of the pilgrims wending their on- 
ward way swelled forth again, subdued by 
distance but more than ever ringing with 
joyful triumph. 


CHAPTER VI 


BY THE SWEAT OF HIS BROW 


Y' JUNG Sheldon was duly installed 
at the pug-mill in the big terra-cotta 
plant. His predecessor in office moved up 
to another department, where he became a 
presser—the man who puts the clay into the 
molds. Jimmy had missed just one rung of 
the ladder, the lowermost of all; he had not 
begun as a wheeler, loading the dry clay into 
a barrow, feeding it to the grinding pan, and 
thence transferring the powdered material to 
the mixer where it takes up the proper pro- 
portion of water. 

It was at this stage of the manufacturing 
process that Jimmy’s job came in. The 
pug-mill squeezed out the mixed and mois- 
tened clay in a cylindrical roll about afoot in 
diameter, and at the outlet stood Jimmy, 
operating a pivoted wire that was brought 
down like a fine knife-blade at intervals of 
twenty or thirty seconds and divided the 
protruding roll into convenient lengths. The 
severed lumps dropped onto a conveyer 
belt, by which they descended into cool cel- 
lars, where the clay had to be ripened or 
seasoned under a covering of dampened bur- 
lap until, after several months, it passed to 
the molding department. 

On the Monday morning when he started 
in Jimmy had been brought to the plant by 
Donald half an hour before work began, and 
had been conducted over several depart- 
ments so that he might have an intelligent 
idea of what his duties really meant. After 
a time he would have opportunities to watch 
the men engaged in the most skilled oper- 
ations of all—the mold-makers constructing 
the molds in plaster and working from the 
architect’s blueprints, the oven-men trained 
to a knowledge of temperatures and the cir- 
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culation of superheated air, and the model- 
ers, true artists these, fashioning the floral 
scrolls and figure designs that would ulti- 
mately, in some city perhaps a thousand 
miles away, decorate the great building, the 
outer facing of which was here being made, 
every single piece that was modeled, molded 
and fired having its numbered place in the 
construction plan. 

The manufacture of tiles in every variety 
of coloring and design was carried on in a 
separate section of the works, and later on, 
as Donald promised, Jimmy would be ini- 
tiated into these processes as well. 

Meanwhile his post of duty was at the 
pug-mill, and there on the Saturday morning 
toward the close of his first week of work he 
stood, quietly intent upon his job. The 
physical fatigue of the earlier days had 
passed—Jimmy no longer felt the small of 
his back like to break at the end of the ten- 
hour working day during which he had to 
stand erect and virtually in one position. 
The mental strain, too, of continuous al- 
though purely mechanical attention had 
worn itself off; he had no longer to force him- 
self by stern control to stick to his task of 
deadly dull routine. On the first afternoon 
he had almost shrieked aloud at times. All 
that feeling was now gone, and this Saturday 
morning he was working away, contentedly 
slicing the never-ending cylinder of moving 
clay, which had become to him a sort of 
living creature, a giant anaconda to be sev- 
ered at each vertebral section in the interests 
of human progress and happiness. 

For during this commencing week at the 
pug-mill Jimmy had already become some- 
thing of a philosopher. He had ample time 
day after day to ruminate on the things 
which Donald Brodie’s evening conversa- 
tions were teaching him. Here was he now, 
one who had hitherto lived the typical life of 
America’s young and idle rich, clad in over- 
alls that covered a cheap suit of store-clothes, 
his hands stained with damp brown clay, his 
very face and hair smeared with the sticky 
material. Yet there was content in his 
heart such as he had never known before. 
For thanks to Donald Brodie he had come 
to understand what the dignity of labor 
really means. Frequently during the week, 
while his eyes were watching the extruding 
clay and his hands at each proper moment 
were bringing bown the guillotining wire, 
had he pieced together in mind various 
fragments of Donald’s philosophy. 
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“Tt is not what any one man does that has 
to be considered. Every product of human 
labor is the combined work of dozens of keen 
brains and hundreds of pairs of busy hands. 
No one man is the whole works; every indi- 
vidual has his allotted place in the general 
scheme, and it is absolutely essential, if the 
desired result is to be attained, that each 
should perform his part conscientiously and 
efficiently. Stop the pug-mill, Jimmy, and 
the whole terra-cotta factory comes to a 
stop. The skyscraper in Chicago or Kan- 
sas City comes to a stop; the interior deco- 
rators can’t start in on their share of the 
work; contractors and architect tear their 
own hair, and are out for scalps. So you see 
that the man at the pug-mill controls the 
whole job.” 

Jimmy had laughed when this novel pres- 
entation of the workings of the modern 
industrial world had been first made to him. 
He laughed again now at the thought of the 
man at the pug-mill controlling the job. 
Yet he had come to realize that his work was 
quite essential to the running of the plant, 
and he sliced away in dignified conscious- 
ness of the fact. 

‘‘No one man is the whole works, Jimmy” 
—the words repeated themselves in his 
mind, for they were a favorite saying of 
Donald’s. ‘The mainspring is all-essential 
to the watch; but so is the tiniest screw that 
holds the wheels together. The brain power 
in the president’s room is the prime mover 
toward success; but it can be brought to 
utter failure if the office-boy plays marbles 
on his way to the telegraph station. Every 
man and boy must work together to produce 
the desired results. And the man at the top 
shouldn’t imagine that he is running the 
whole show, nor the kid at the bottom think 
himself of no account. When the office-boy 
is taught to understand that his share in the 
work is just as essential as that of the boss, 
the very sense of responsibility increases his 
efficiency by fifty per cent. He becomes 
proud of himself and of the whole estab- 
lishment; the spirit of the true dignity 
of labor is breathed into his very soul; he 
holds his head aloft, and keeps brain and 
hands nimble for his share of the common 
task. Think of that, Jimmy, when you are 
at the pug-mill. Don’t think of the clay 
under the knife. Think of the big Federal 
building going up in Minneapolis or some- 
where else, and remember that you are help- 
ing to build it—that they can’t build it with- 
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“Jimmy, I will speak plain. I don't want you to slip back to your old ways” 











out you, and that your daily ten hours of toil 
are an essential contribution to the great and 
beautiful structure in which important serv- 
ice for the whole nation will be carried on 
for perhaps a hundred years to come.” 

The man at the pug-mill sliced on with 
meditative care; the vista of his thoughts had 
opened out far beyond the dark and narrow 
corridor in which he was working. The 
lumps of clay might have been bars of gold 
for the scrupulous care they commanded at 
his hands. His train of reminiscence con- 
tinued: 

“These are the arguments, my boy, that 
give dignity to labor however humble the job 
may seem. They can bring even a restless 
and ambitious fellow to do the immediate 
task lying to his hand with conscientious care 
and contented mind. And therein lies the 
whole secret of a man’s success—to perform 
the present duty, whatever it is, not only to 
the utmost of his power but cheerfully as 
well. Jt may be only cutting lumps of clay, 
Jimmy; but cut them carefully and with a 
happy smile. In that frame of mind you 
may rest assured that the higher and more 
interesting work will speedily come along. 
Every bit of human mechanism is going to 
find its proper and most effective place in the 
great industrial plant of the civilized world.” 


The whistle blew, the pug-mill gave an 
expiring rumble, the clay ceased to discharge 
itself, the traveling belt came to a standstill. 
It was noon, the short five-hour day was 
over, the week’s fifty-five hours of toil were 
completed. Jimmy, overalls discarded and 
hung upon the wall, was rinsing his hands 
and face at a tap when Donald came along. 

‘Hurry up, son,” cried the latter, cheerily. 
“I’m as hungry as a hunter. By the way, 
there will be only five days’ pay in your envel- 
ope. Today counts for next week. The 
run of the factory is from Saturday morning 
to Friday night, when they make up each 
man’s time.” 

After punching the time-clock they filed 
past the pay-office and received their en- 
velopes. Jimmy contemplated his little roll 
of currency—five bills, one of $5, one of $2, 
and three of $1 each. Ten dollars in all, the 
first money he had ever earned! He had 
spent as much many a time on a bouquet of 
flowers or a couple of bottles of wine. 

But this money in his hand counted bigger 
to him than ever ten dollars had counted 
before, for it represented five days of hard, 
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steady work. Just so much could he secure 
in return for this amount of toil. He knew 
what the long hours meant, the early rising 
whatever the mood of the moment when the 
alarm bell rang, the fatigue of standing on 
his feet all day long, the monotonous tedium 
of doing the same thing over and over again 
for a whole day and then for a week of days. 
The equivalent of all this self-denial and 
self-control and self-effacement—for his very 
identity seemed to have been swallowed up in 
the general body of his fellow-toilers—was 
but eleven dollars per week, and his respect 
for the sum was a feeling quite new to him. 

Almost unconsciously young Sheldon had 
already become one of the working classes; 
his viewpoint was now that of the working 
classes, and his week’s hard-earned pay 
represented all that life had for him, 
both in supplying his necessities and in 
ministering to his enjoyments. And such 
a poor little sum when reckoned in terms of 
American Beauty roses or choice vintage 
champagne! Henceforth his very standards 
would have to be changed, for before starting 
work had he not paid out his last $5 on the 
suit of marked-down store-clothes for wear 
at the factory under an arrangement to pay 
$1 per week for seven weeks succeeding? 
A sack suit for $12 for one of the gilded youth 
who had never before in his life worn any- 
thing but tailor-mades of imported tweed 
cut in the latest fashion! In present cir- 
cumstances the new standard for clothing 
was an agreeable surprise—he had never 
known that decent looking garments could 
be bought for so little money. Even Mrs. 
Brodie had complimented him on the fine 
fit of the ready-made coat and trousers, and 
Donald had laughingly remarked that, as his 
dapper figure was evidently a regular model 
in the factories, he would never again as 
long as he lived take the trouble to be 
measured at the tailor’s. 

So for Jimmy the earning of money by the 
labor of his hands meant a complete change 
of mental attitude. Brought into a new 
magnetic field, he found the polarity of his 
fixed ideas altered. At one and the same 
time he learned both the folly of extravagance 
and the power of thrift. When money came 
without effort, it might be squandered with- 
out serious self-reproach; but the man who 
would fling away in an hour the product of 
fifty-five hours of hard toil could only judge 
himself to himself as a consummate fool. 
It was with vague thoughts of this kind that 
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Sheldon, as he rode home on the street-car, 
ered the precious his 
iistcoat pocket. 
\t the row of stores before they turned 
to the tree-shaded residential avenue, 
Brodie halted. 
‘Jimmy, I want you to change that paper 
} ney of yours for silver dollars. Later on 


greenbacks in 


you'll get at my reason. Here; I’ve no 
loubt the butcher will oblige.” 
“Give me silver dollars all the time,” 


laughed the young fellow, jingling the goodly 
bunch of big coins. ‘*That’s what we are 
accustomed to in dear old California.” 

“T know. But you'll want some of these 
dollars for a special purpose. Come into my 
room for a minute. I’ve got a little present 
for you.” 

Donald with great gravity produced from 
a drawer in his bureau a metal savings bank 
constructed in cash-register style. 

“This is for you,” he said, handing it 
over. ‘The first dollar that goes in locks 
the box, and it can’t be opened again until 
the hundredth dollar passes through the slot. 
I saw it in a hardware store and thought it 
would be the very thing. When the bell 
rings up one hundred dollars, it will be 
your signal to take the train home for San 
Francisco.” 

Jimmy smiled as he examined the little 
box. 

“Oh, off and on I’ve had many savings 
banks when a kid” he said. “But I could 
always open them or get the coins out with a 
knife-blade, when emergencies arose.” 

“You won’t do it with this one,’ com- 
mented Donald, grimly. ‘I have satisfied 
myself on that point. You'll have to go the 
whole hundred-dollar course once you ring 
the bell.” 

Sheldon straddled a chair, placing the 
bank before him on the table. 

“Well, here we are, old man. That 
money’s going to be saved in record time.” 

And with the merry laugh of a child he 
popped in the first silver dollar. 

Ping! $1 showed on the register. 

“Bully!” cried Donald. 

Ping! ping! ping! 
applauded. 

But when the dollars were still continuing 
to disappear, the bell to ring, Jimmy to 
laugh at every addition shown on the regis- 
ter, Brodie fell silent. The look on his face 


Donald each time 


was half-amused, half-grave. 
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“Fight dollars” gleefully shouted Jimmy, 
the ninth all ready for the devouring ma- 
chine. 

“Wait a bit” said Donald, laying an ar- 
resting hand on his shoulder. ‘*What about 
that instalment due today to Ernstein?” 

“Oh,lor’! Mynewsuit! I clean forgot!’ 

The youth’s crestfallen look brought a 
broad smile to his companion’s face. 

“And, great guns!’ continued Jimmy. 
“We're going to the ball game in the after- 
noon, and it’s up to me to shell out this time.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. But you’d 
better keep the one dollar for Ernstein, and 
the other for carfares next week.” 

Real distress crept into young Sheldon’s 
face. 

“Donald, I’m plumb crazy. Here am I act- 
ing like a kid with anew toy. It should have 
been two dollars only into the savings bank, 
and the other eight toward board and lodg- 
ing, the money I’ve borrowed, my store- 
clothes, carfare and a dozen other things 
besides. I just never gave the situation a 
thought.” 

“Jimmy, dear old fellow, it is right that 
you should recognize your responsibilities. 
Without that, the lesson you are learning 
would be no lesson at all. Besides it would 
be bad for you to think that saving money is 
so easy as all that—it would be too much 
like shelling peas. And then I should be 
losing your company in a few weeks instead 
of having you for a good long spell as my 
comrade and my chum.” 

“I’m ashamed of myself. Of course I 
intended to put things on a proper basis.” 

“Oh, so far as I’m concerned, that is the 
least important thing to consider. But from 
your standpoint, naturally it’s different. I 
only want you to cure yourself of thought- 
lessness, old fellow. Nor is saving money 
the end-all, remember. A dollar well and 
profitably spent is better than a dollar saved, 
for we should save only that the best possible 
results may be obtained from the eventual 
spending. We'll spend many a dollar to- 
gether, Jimmy, even though that bell don’t 
tinkle quite so often as it otherwise might.” 

“But I must have a business understand- 
ing about my room and board.” 

“Not with me, sonnie. Talk it over with 
the mother. But you can appeal to me if you 
find her too hard a hand in driving a bar- 
gain,” he laughingly added. 

Jimmy gave a rueful glance at the locked 
and unopenable bank. 
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“Mrs. Brodie will have to trust me till 
next pay-day, Donald.” 

‘Well, you needn’t fret yourself over that.”’ 

“And, till I put things straight, I don’t 
think there will be any more hand-bell 
ringing performances on this cash-register— 
not for a good few weeks to come.”’ 

“Oh, well, you gave us quite a lively con- 
cert this afternoon” chuckled Donald. 
“Now take your blessed bank to your own 
room, and change your clothes quickly if we’re 
to get our dinner and be in time for the game. 
I wouldn’t miss the swatting of Chicago by 
St. Louis—not for all the world.” 


CHAPTER VII 


“ALL IS WELL SINCE ALL GROWS BETTER” 


T was now early December, and young 
I Sheldon had dropped into a regular 
routine that enabled him to make the fullest 
and best use of his time. Donald and he 
had to be up by half-past five, and ready for 
the six o’clock breakfast which Mrs. Brodie, 
brave and hardy old dame, insisted on pre- 
paring with her own hands. When the 
meal was over their lunch boxes were ready, 
and they started off in the semi-darkness and 
the now bitterly cold morning air for the 
half-hour’s car ride to the plant. 

Jimmy was no longer at the pug-mill. He 
was in the molding department, earning the 
wages of a presser, but acting as an assistant 
to a skilled finisher, and thereby putting 
himself in line for the more responsible and 
better paid job. Donald, when not busy in 
the repair shop, would be going his rounds 
of the machinery, and during the working 
day there was an occasional meeting with 
Jimmy and the exchange of a friendly word. 
At noon they lunched together, near the 
pleasant warmth of the ovens, and as often 
as not a bunch of the other workers, perhaps 
a dozen or more, were their companions, and 
conversation on the chit-chat of the day 
would develop into discussion on political 
questions and labor problems. Jimmy de- 
lighted in this; as he himself declared, he 
was gaining new viewpoints all the time. 
And there were coming to his mind the first 
faint, almost whisperings 
that there might be something wrong in the 
relentless and uncompromising—perhaps 
fanatical—campaign against trades-union- 
ism which his father had been waging ever 
since Jimmy could remember. 
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He knew the absolute sincerity of his 
father, he admired his superb courage and 
invincible determination, and up to the pres- 
ent he had always accepted as indisputably 
just, right, and final his decisions on the con- 
troversies wherein he was involved. But 
now, with a wider range of vision, with new 
angles of observation, Jimmy was beginning 
vaguely to doubt the dictatorial tenets on 
which heretofore his intelligence had been 
exclusively nurtured. There are two sides 
to every argument, and for the first time he 
was glimpsing at least the edge of the other 
side. 

His father had not replied to the letter that 
had frankly avowed past follies and asked for 
parental forgiveness, while a second letter ex- 
pressing hopes that the appeal would not go 
unanswered had merely elicited a curt re- 
joinder that correspondence for the present 
was out of the question. Jimmy’s pride was 
hurt, and it was only Donald who had kept 
him in a reasonably contrite frame of mind 
by showing that the healing of wounds, men- 
tal as well as physical, requires patience and 
time. But perhaps, almost unknown to him- 
self, it was his father’s very obduracy that 
was opening his eyes to the injustice and 
futility of domineering methods as applied 
to the relations between employer and em- 
ployed. 

There came from home, however, frequent 
and affectionate letters from his sister Leslie, 
which did much to encourage him to tread 
manfully and cheerfully the hard path of 
duty on which he had entered. Jimmy’s 
evenings were carefully apportioned, but 
twice each week he wrote to Leslie, giving 
her hisconfidencesand his experiences. These 
were on Tuesday and Friday nights, which 
Donald and he always spent at home and in 
the companionship of Mrs. Brodie. After 
supper there would be a game of chess, into 
the intricacies and fascinations of which 
Jimmy had been initiated, followed by a 
song or two from Donald, his mother ac- 
companying her son at the piano, for she 
had determinedly kept up her music so that 
this old-time family custom might be pre- 
served. Then they would retire to their 
respective rooms, Donald to study and Jim- 
my to write. The latter was keeping a diary, 
and under the heading ‘“*The Philosophy of 
Donald Brodie” he made a faithful record of 
the conversations in which the young me- 
chanic not only conveyed so many thoughts 
that were new to Jimmy but also revealed 








the workings of his own mind. And when it 
came to the bi-weekly letters to Leslie, 
numerous passages from this diary were 
transcribed. 

Jimmy now relieved Donald one night 
each week at the coffee club. He had be- 
come a prime favorite with the boys, and on 
Wednesdays presided at their supper table. 
Indirectly the club had already secured one 
great boon from its new friend. Leslie, after 
her father’s declaration of relentlessness, had 
yielded to Norah’s importunities and sent 
her brother $250—‘to bring him comfort- 
ably home just so soon as he thought it wise 
to come.” But Jimmy had returned the 
bank draft, with his grateful thanks but the 
reiterated expression of his determination to 
earn the traveling money required by the 
labor of his hands. Then back to St. Louis 
had come the slip of paper, and now Norah’s 
name was jointly associated with the re- 
mittance. Since Jimmy would not use the 
money, the girls wished a phonograph to be 
purchased for the newsboys’ coffee club, in 
which, they said, they had come to be quite 
interested. So now there was an assured 
and varied program for each evening’s enter- 
tainment, and the lads were becoming famil- 
iar with the records of the finest orchestral 
music and singers of all lands. 

Donald took Monday and Thursday 
evenings at the club, while Jimmy on these 
nights attended a technical college, at which 
he had entered for a course of mathematics 
and mechanics. Saturday night was usually 
devoted to a theater, and Sunday evening to 
the sermon of the best preacher, visiting or 
resident, St. Louis could provide. Both to 
theater and to church Mrs. Brodie, as she 
gaily put it, chaperoned the young 
men. On Sunday there was late supper, and 
usually a discussion on the play of the pre- 
ceding evening or the discourse to which 
they had just been listening. 


It was on a certain Sunday evening when 
they had been to hear some colored 
singers, and the talk had turned on the 
difficult problem of how best to give the 
negro his chance, that Donald said: 

“When it comes to evolution of every sort, 
we have got to get away from considering the 
individual, and think in units of the aggre- 
gate. ‘All grows well since all grows better’ 
—that is the adage to fix in your mind. 
It is this thought that can make such men 
as Booker Washington contented men. 
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They are ahead of the common ruck of their 
race, but can feel that they are the harbingers 
of the general uplift which is advancing 
every day that the world swings round.” 

“What gave you an idea like that, Don- 
ald?”’ questioned Jimmy. He was growing 
skilled in leading his friend on and on in 
his occasional flights of rhetoric. 

Donald hesitated a moment. 
chair nearer to that of Mrs. Brodie. 
he resumed: 

“There, [ll tell you, Jimmy; my mother 
knows already. It was when lying out be- 
neath the starlight on the sands of the Colo- 
rado desert. In the daytime the desert is the 
one place on earth where you can see farthest 
and see least; but at night you can see farther 
and see more than anywhere else. That is 
how it affected me many times. I have laid 
myself down and gazed up at the stars, 
which in the clear desert air seem to be- 
spangle the sky in vaster myriads than we 
ever see them in a city like this. I was 
thinking, perhaps, of my own troubles, my 
own poor, puny miserable self.” 

The mother’s hand stole forth and rested 
on her son’s; but she did not interrupt the 
flow of words. 

“Tt was thoughts like these,’’ he went on, 
“that brought me to realize that I, a micro- 
scopic molecule of animated dust, could 
count for but little in the great divine scheme 
of evolution—that it is the advancement of 
the whole universe that is being accomplish- 
ed, that it is the advancement of all the 
humanity on a single world that has to be 
counted, the advancement of one particular 
race perhaps, or the advancement of a whole 
nation. To think down to any lower plane 
than this last one is to lose sight of the main 
thing. When you consider evolution in that 
light, the sufferings, the trials, the dis- 
appointments, the fights of the individual 
count as nothing. The wail of the atom is 
lost in the multitude’s song of triumph. 
‘All is well since all grows better’—there 
again is the one sentence that sums up the 
whole stupendous problem of evolution.” 

“Vet each one of us plays a part in the 
divine scheme of evolution,’ interposed 
Mrs. Brodie. 

‘“‘Assuredly,” concurred Donald. ‘But 
when we remember the mighty edifice that 
all humanity, all eternity, is building, and 
realize our tiny share in the work, each of 
us has to sing small, the greatest men of earth 
have to sing small—yes, mighty small.”’ 


He drew his 
Then 
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“We aren’t even on the pug-mill,” com 
mented Jimmy with a smile. 

“That’s just it’? flashed Donald. ‘The 
very same line of thought applies to evolu 
tion in all its phases, in all its grades. Thus 
in the great industrial struggle for the up- 
raising of the toiling masses each individual 
can merely do his little and almost infini- 
tesimal best. But it is only the aggregate 
result that counts, and therefore the suf- 
fering of individuals forgotten, 
nobly forgotten even by themselves, in the 
consciousness of general progress. Tor the 
whole brotherhood of banded men can join 
in the pean that all better, and 
therefore all is well. This thought can give 
to the fiercely fighting trades-unionist con 
tentment amid strife, and to the educated 
colored man comfort in spite of humiliation.” 

Mrs. Brodie had been gazing up into her 
son’s face, watching as he spoke the play of 
expression on the mobile features. She 
had controlled herself to the end; but now 
the tears were streaming down her cheeks. 

“Donald, my laddie, my dear laddie,” she 
cried, “‘you should have been a preacher. 
That’s what I always told your father, even 
when you were a wee bit of a bairn. He 
had aye the gift o’ talk, Jimmy,” she went 
on, turning from Donald to his friend, ‘tand 
at five years old he could argue wi’ ye like 
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some old man.”’ 

Donald got up from the table, and stood 
behind Mrs. Brodie’s chair. 

“Silly old mums,” he laughed, kissing her 
and rumpling her hair with both his hands. 
“That’s just the extravagant fancy every 
mother has about her own child. And as 
for preaching I was never fit even to think 
of that. Besides there may be as useful 
work for me in a far humbler way, out in the 
work-a-day world, than if I had realized 
your fond dream of ‘waggin’ my head in a 
pulpit.’ There now, dry your eyes.” 

Jimmy watched the little display of ten- 
derness between mother and son with a 
wistful feeling in his heart of what he had 
missed in his own life. But he concealed 
his emotion by exclaiming enthusiastically: 

“Vou are quite right, Mrs. Brodie. You 
should just hear Donald talk to the men 
during the dinner hour. When he 
warmed up to a subject, they hang on his 
words and drink in everything he says.” 

“Which shows their good sense’ remarked 
Mrs. Brodie, with a well-satisfied smile. 
“Come now, mother, you're breaking out 
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again’ playfully remonstrated Donald. 
“And you too, Jimmy, stop your kidding. 
Putting foolish notions into the old lady’s 
head !”’ 

“Old lady, indeed! I like that!”—with a 
fine show of indignation. 

“Why, mother, it is the men who teach 
me” declared Donald. 

“Of course. Keep on belittling yersel’”’ 
murmured Mrs. Brodie. 

“These noon-hour talks are most valu- 
able,” he continued, ignoring the interrup- 
tion, “for there are strenuous .times ahead in 
the labor world, and it is well to learn the 
thoughts of those who are getting ready for 
the struggle. I tell you, Jimmy, a fairer 
distribution of the good things of life has 
got to come.” 

“You're aye thinking cf others, Donald,” 
persisted his mother. **You may have been 
a thrawn lad in your time, but your heart 
was ever in the right place.” 

“T see there’s nothing for it but an opposi- 
tion tune,” laughed Donaid, as he turned 
away, and with an indulgent smile toward 
his mother passed into the adjoining room, 
and seated himself at the piano. He 
sounded a few firm chords, then drifted into 
a simple sweet little reverie. Jimmy listened 
in surprise. 

“{ didn’t know you could play, old man,”’ 
he calied out at the close of the piece. 

“Oh, rats, I can’t play now. Look at my 
fingers.”” While he still touched the keys 
with one hand, he held up the other to show 
its calloused finger-tips. “‘But I like now 
and then to amuse myself at the piano.” 
And he broke into the cheerful melody of a 
popular song. 

“He would have been a splendid musi 
cian, Jimmy, if he had only persevered 
when a boy,” exclaimed the irrepressible 
Mrs. Brodie. 

The notes changed promptly to allegro 


fortissimo. 


‘Not far behind Paderewski” she cried 
through the gathering storm of protesting 
harmonies. 

But Jimmy caught the mischievous 
twinkle in her steel-gray eyes, and laughed 
aloud when Donald sought a last refuge from 
her pertinacious sounding of his praises in 
energetic pounding of the ivories. 


That night Jimmy spent full two hours 
over his diary. He recorded the incident of 
the colored singers, and with retentive 
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memory wrote down a further instalment of 
“The Philosophy of Donald Brodie,” for his 
own future rumination and for the benefit 
of his sister as well. It was close on mid- 
night when he rose from his desk. He threw 
open the window, and admitted the crisp, 
frosty night air. 

The stars were shining bright, and he 
gazed up at them with new thoughts, with 
new understanding, but also with new 
despair at his own insignificance. Was the 
life of the atom worth living when the part 
it played was so very, very small? This was 
the question he was asking himself. 

‘Yes, we have each one of us our place in 
the universal scheme,’”’ mused Jimmy, as he 
raised his hand to close down the window. 
“Every man must do his fragmentary share 
of the work if we are to keep up the jubilant 
cry that ‘all is well since all grows better.’ ” 

He still lingered for a few minutes, breath- 
ing deep into his lungs the cold refreshing 
air. He was conscious of the trivial noises 
of the night—the chug-chug of an automo- 
bile, the dull hum of a street-car in an ad- 
joining thoroughfare, the rustle of the wind 
among the bare twigs of the trees close at 
hand. But even he listened he was 
vaguely wondering how Donald Brodie, the 
master-mechanic, the man of routine toil, had 
come to sleep out on the Colorado desert. 


as 


CHAPTER VIII 
BONDS AND THE MAN 


HE nucleus of the Sheldon Manufac- 

turing Company of San Francisco had 
been a small foundry and mine machinery 
repair shop established in the early fifties of 
last century by James Sheldon, father of the 
present owner, after whom Jimmy had been 
named. He had been a skilled mechanic, 
a Philadelphia man, who had come across 
Panama to the golden Far West in one of the 
first rushes of eager argonauts. Having met 
with indifferent luck at the diggings, he had 
speedily realized that there was more money 
and surer money for him in the practice of 
his trade. So he had brought his modest 
sack of ‘‘dust” to San Francisco, and unlike 
most miners of those days had refrained 
from dumping it on a gambling table. He 
had, instead, purchased a goodly acreage 
of land, at that time a considerable distance 
from any habitation, but now well within 
the city’s busiest manufacturing quarter, and 
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with its fine water frontage an ideal site for 
a big plant. Thus had the foundation of 
the family fortune been laid. 

James Sheldon was shrewd, industrious, 
and a fine workman, and soon he had a score 
of men in his employment. He never over- 
reached himself; he contented with 
slow, steady, and sure progress, paying his 
way and taking no speculative ventures. 
He was not an educated man, knew very 
little about finance, but had the superlative 
wisdom of recognizing his own limitations. 
When he died he left to his only son Richard 
an establishment employing over a hundred 
men, and a name which stood for a guar- 
antee of thorough workmanship among the 
users of machinery and of highest responsi- 
bility among banking men. 

Richard Sheldon had _ first all gone 
through a practical apprenticeship under 
his father’s eye. Then, still a young man of 
twenty, he had been sent east to Lehigh 
University, Pennsylvania, where he had ob- 
tained the mathematical and technological 
training, the lack of which had been his 
father’s principal drawback. He had been 
associated with the active management of 
the business for several years before its 
founder’s death left him in sole control. 

From that time onward the history of the 
Sheldon Manufact aring Company had been 
one of rapid and wide expansion. The 
business had been placed on an incorporated 
basis so as to define the interests of the 
widow, two daughters, and several other 
family legatees. But it had resulted that, 
either by death or purchase, all the minor 
holdings had gradually fallen into the son’s 
hands. For twenty years Richard Sheldon 
had been sole and exclusive owner of the 
plant—he was the entire company, lock, 
stock and barrel. 

Under his direction of affairs the business 
had branched out in a dozen new directions. 
Richard Sheldon had a broad grasp of the 
vast natural wealth of the Far West awaiting 
exploitation, and his quick perception had 
enabled him to be first on the manufacturing 
field whenever some important new line of 
enterprise opened up. Machinery for hy- 
draulic mining, engines and pumps for 


Was 
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irrigation, oil tanks and derricks, oil engines 
and oil burners, the handling of structural 
iron and steel, the erection of electric power- 
plants—each new development of Califor- 
nia’s rich resources meant a new department 
at the Sheldon works. 


So the business had 











grown and grown until it had become one of 
the most important on the Pacitic Coast, with 
close upon a thousand men on its payroll. 

Fortune had been kind, wondrous kind, 
to Mr. Sheldon—the earthquake and sub- 
sequent conilagration of 1906 had left his 
plant unshaken and unscarred. Even the 
old family home on the other side of the city 
had been saved, for the tlames had been 
beaten back on the very slopes of Russian 
Hill, leaving a little rampart of stately 
residences overlooking a city of ruins. 

But if he had been spared from material 
losses, the great disaster had of course 
affected his business, and it required a year 
or two before the works were again in full 
operation. He had been one of the lion- 
hearted leaders in the stricken city who had 
thrown all their energies into clearing away 
the debris of desolation and preparing, after 
incineration, for the regeneration of its 
multitudinous activities. And now, in the 
splendid new city, risen from its ashes hardly 
less marvelously than the palace of the 
Arabian story builded overnight by magic 
spells, he was one of the proud band of 
citizens who could look back with equanim- 
ity on a calamity the tragedy and pathos of 
which had been redeemed by the heroism, 
the fortitude, the unselfishness, the broth- 
erly-kindness it had evoked. Today, he 
could feel with his fellows that the warden 
city of the Golden Gate stands upon its 
hills more serenely proud before the world 
than did the old San Francisco that is a 
vanished dream. For, tried in the fiery 
furnace, the gold of human worth among its 
citizens had come forth refined from dross 
and gleaming more golden than ever in the 


perpetual sunshine of their favored land. 

In the midst of resuscitated and stimu- 
lated general prosperity, the Sheldon Manu- 
facturing Company had attained to still 
greater prominence than before in the in- 
dustrial life of the community. It had also 
become more markedly than ever a storm- 
center—or rather the center of a threatening 
storm, for Richard Sheldon, a strong man, 
had hitherto been able to keep back the 
forces of militant trades-unionism. He was 
a man of the old school; he considered that 
his plant was his own, and his own alone, in 
part a heritage from his father’s foresight 
and industry, but also in still greater meas- 
ure the creation of his own individual 
energies and ceaseless mental toil. He made 
no discrimination against unionists; he paid 
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full union wages and in some cases more; he 
recognized the justice in the arduous engi- 
neering trade of the unionist eight-hour day. 
But he held rigidly and inflexibly to certain 
cherished principles, such as that his shops 
should be open to all capable and competent 
workers whether or not they carried in their 
pocket a union card, that he had the right 
to employ and train as many apprentices 
as he deemed proper, and that no committee 
representing organized labor should ever 
dictate to him in the operation of his plant 
or the conduct of his business. 

For eight or ten years there had been a 
grim and sustained trial of strength between 
the employer standing on his old defenses 
and the horde of trades-union leaders and 
delegates clamoring at his gates. But 
among the Sheldon employes was still a 
strong leavening of old-time hands, some of 
whom had even worked for Richard Shel- 
don’s father, and also the sons of old-time 
hands who had come into the shops in 
natural succession and, finding fair treat- 
ment and secure employment, were more 
inclined to side with the master they had 
always known than with the, to them, 
irresponsible demagogues who might place 
them under the heel of a tyranny far less 
endurable than the conditions they under- 
stood and had been accustomed to accept. 
So there had as yet been no strike declared 
against the Sheldon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, but it had long been a case of silently 
husbanding defensive strength on the one 
side, of determinedly increasing aggressive 
forces on the other side, forthe final supreme 
effort in the contest that was bound eventu- 
ally to come. 

All through this tense struggle Arthur 
Wilmington had stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Richard Sheldon. The banker was 
comparatively a young man, even now well 
on the right side of forty, but the ironmaster, 
some twenty years his senior, had found in 
the skilled financier an invaluable ally. 
Moreover, he was an ally of a younger 
school, vigorous, alert, thoroughly versed in 
all the conditions of the fight that was being 
waged, and therefore all the more appre- 
ciated by the stern old warrior of the older 
school. If ever Sheldon, in a moment of 
doubt, had been inclined to waver in his 
cherished hard-shell doctrines, Wilmington 
had been at hand to reinstil into his mind the 
faith that it was these doctrines that were 
the only just ones, that they were the eternal 
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principles of industrial life which, if sur- 
rendered today, would have to be recovered 
lateronina more disastrous struggle than any 
that could be waged at the present juncture. 
Wilmington was ever preaching the inherent 
antagonism between capital and labor. The 
unguent peace, belief in their mutual 
helpfulness, had never touched and opened 


of 
his eyes. 


They were deep in a discussion this De- 
cember afternoon in Mr. Sheldon’s office, 
a commodious room right over the arched 
gateway of the works. 

“Well, we have talked over this question 
now for a year or more, Wilmington, and I 
think we are agreed.” 

“Yes, I think we are pretty well agreed. 
As I’ve said, I am ready with a few friends 
to take up the whole bond issue of one mil- 
lion dollars. These investors stipulate that 
I assume the treasurership of the company, 
so that I may have a general supervision 
over the spending of their money. The 
million of cash will strengthen our hands for 
the big power-plant contracts in Oregon and 
Washington, and no further time need be 
lost in putting in a shipbuilding slip or two. 
This will at last realize the ambition of your 
life, eh, Sheldon?” 

“T tell you, man, with the Panama Canal 
coming along there will be more business in 
shipbuilding than you dream of. And as 
I’ve always said, I'll never rest content till 
I’ve launched a battleship for Uncle Sam.” 

Wilmington smiled at the fine glow of 
enthusiasm on ‘his old friend’s face. 

“Well, then, you may count on the money,” 
he replied. “But before I embark on this 
new venture [ should dearly like that other 
matter to be arranged.” 

Mr. Sheldon looked inquiringly through 
his gathered eyebrows. 

“The matter that is really nearest my 
heart all the time” added Wilmington. 

“Oh, about Leslie? Well, Arthur, my 
dear fellow, you know how I feel. You 
have been a devoted friend to my little girl 
all her life, and there is no one to whom I 
would so willingly entrust her future. But 
of course it is for Leslie to speak the word.” 

“T don’t think Leslie will turn me down,” 
said the banker, with suave complacency. 
“We have always got on well together. But 
as you are aware, she put me off till Christ- 
mas for her answer, and I cannot but feel 
that this bond deal should be rushed through 
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right now, while the market is favorable. 
We can never tell how things will stand after 
the holidays.” 

“Well, it is only a week or two to Christ- 
mas, so I don’t see why Leslie and you 
shouldn't settle the question between your- 
selves without further delay. Wilmington, I 
should have been proud if my son had been 
the one to step into his father’s shoes’’— 
there was a note of sadness in his voice. 
“But as that is evidently impossible, it will 
be some consolation to me that Leslie’s 
husband should carry on the great enter- 
prise my father and I have built up.” 

“Tt will always be my pride to hold to the 
name of the old firm’ responded the other 
in reassuring tone. 

“T should like that for memory’s sake’’ 
said the ironmaster retlectively. 

“But why should we talk in this lugu- 
brious strain?” suggested Wilmington with 
a genial smile. “It will be many a long day, 
my dear friend, before there need be any 
thought of who is to wear your shoes.” 

The remark brought back the wonted fire 
of resolution into Sheldon’s face. He braced 
himself up, and threw back his shoulders. 

“T guess that’s right,’’ he concurred, with 
a ring of self-confidence in his voice. ‘Well, 
as regards Leslie, I simply bid you go in and 
win, my boy.” And he placed a kindly 
hand upon Wilmington’s shoulder. 

“Then I think I'll run up to the house 
now,” said the latter, as he reached for his 
hat and gloves. 

“You'll find her at home, as I happen to 
know” replied Sheldon. 

A minute later the chug-chug of Wil- 
mington’s automobile was heard from under 
the archway. 

At his departure a look of utter weariness 
had stolen into Mr. Sheldon’s face. He now 
rested both elbows on his desk, and pressed 
his fingers against his eyes. The enthusiasm 
of a few minutes before had evaporated. 
He was vaguely wondering whether every- 
thing was right—the big new shipbuilding 
venture at his advanced age, the bonding 
of the plant that had never before carried so 
much as a thousand-dollar mortgage, the 
loss of Leslie from the home, aye, even the 
leaving of Jimmy alone in the outside world. 

And when an old gray-headed cashier 
entered a few minutes later, the man 
promptly tiptoed away again out of the room. 
Mr. Sheldon had dropped his head upon his 
arm, and was asleep. Such a thing had not 
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happened before in the memory of this the 


oldest employe of the firm. 


Leslie was seated alone in the spacious 
library of her home. During the afternoon 
she had been busy in a sunshiny corner with 
her typewriting machine. But the sun had 
for some time departed, and the chilliness 
of the coming evening had made itself felt. 
She had rung for a maid, and the log fire, 
already set, had been lighted. She was 
seated now in the flickering gleam. of the 
crackling wood, and was deep in thought. 

She had been typewriting into a loose-leaf 
memorandum book certain extracts from 
her brother’s letters. The first page, fol- 
lowing Jimmy’s example, bore the title: 
“The Philosophy of Donald Brodie.” 

Leslie was pondering one of the last para- 
graphs she had been tapping out upon the 
keys, a remark by Brodie that thinking over 
what one has read ray be quite as im- 
portant as the actual reading itself. “‘When 
any one apologizes for having kept me 
waiting,” he had said, “I cheerfully reply 
that it is all right. For no time has really 
been lost; I've been busy thinking while 
I waited.” “I am beginning to learn this 
habit myself,” Jimmy had written, ‘and it 
is wonderful how hour after hour, when 
engaged on some job that is purely mechan- 
ical, I can go over things, fixing facts in my 
mind, or following out some line of argu- 
ment.” 

The idea was being put into practice by 
Leslie herself. She looked the picture of 
idleness, coiled up in a great arm-chair. 
But in reality she was hard at work, weighing 
and amplifying the words of wisdom which 
had so appealed to her brother that he had 
been at pains to set them down in writing 
and even send them along for her benefit. 

An hour had passed, and she was still 
musing in the deepening dusk, and the now 
dull red glow of the oak logs. A visitor was 
announced—“ Mr. Wilmington.” 

Leslie rose, and greeted him pleasantly if 
with no effusive cordiality. He was carrying 
a big bouquet of white carnations. 

“These are lovely” she said. 

“Will you accept them?” he replied, 
placing the flowers in her hands. “Now 
they are more lovely still,’ he added gal- 
lantly, as Leslie nestled her cheek against 
the blooms. 

Such outspoken compliments were so 
unusual with him, his present manner was 
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also so self-conscious and constrained, that 
the girl instinctively took alarm. She 
divined in a moment why he had come, and 
why he had brought the flowers. She laid 
the bouquet on a table, and motioned him 
toa seat. But he waited until she sat down, 
and then drew his chair close to hers. 

He had obviously nerved himself for the 
ordeal; he had probably counted the minutes 
during which he would have her alone, for 
he went to his subject without any prelude. 

“Leslie dear, remember you promised me 
a definite answer before Christmas, and 
Christmas is not far away now.” 

“Really, Mr. Wilmington,” she faltered, 
*‘so many things have been happening that 
I have hardly had time to think at all.” 
She gathered herself together. ‘‘And before 
you say more, I should like to talk to you 
about Jimmy.” 

Wilmington’s face clouded; he made a 
gesture of impatience. 

“We must really think about getting 
Jimmy home,” she continued, collected now 
and courageously determined to get to the 
issue that was dear to both herself and Norah 
—to fight it out, as Norah had been urging 
her day after day for weeks past. 

“I’m sure I don’t see what Jimmy has to 
do with our getting married,’”’ remarked the 
banker, tentatively and trying to mask his 
disappointment. 

‘He has everything to do with it” rejoined 
Leslie. “You know as well as I do that 
during the past two months my father’s 
health has not been what it used to be. 
Since he had that fainting spell he has not 
been the same man. The prolonged nervous 
strain is breaking him up; I can see it more 
and more every week. Father requires 
a rest. Jimmy should be home and at the 
works—that is the place for-him.” 

“T can’t imagine what particular use he 
would be at the works” retorted Wilmington 
irritably. ‘‘He has no experience; he has 
shown himself devoid of any sense of 
responsibility.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Leslie, rising to 
her feet. “Let me try to prove to you how 
Jimmy has changed.” , 

She went to her typewriting desk, and 
returned with the memorandum book on 
which she had been occupied most of the 
afternoon. 

“T must first of all explain a little,” she 
began, as she sat down again and rested the 
volume, still unopened, on her knees. “I 














am going to try your patience, I know’”’— 
a bright smile that was meant to be 
encouraging. 

“Oh, go ahead,” he replied, with all the 
graciousness he could assume. ‘I’m listen- 


with 


ing, Leslie.” 

“Well, you’ve heard already that Jimmy 
has during the past three months formed a 
very close association with a working man 
in St. Louis—a man whose high character 
has madea profound impression on the boy.”’ 

“I hope it will last,” commented Wil- 
mington, with a faintly satirical smile. 

“T feel confident it will,” responded Leslie, 
composedly. ‘But to understand the change 
in my brother you have really got to know 
something about the man who has wrought 
it—something about his mentality, if I may 
express it so. Jimmy himself sees this, for 
in writing to me he has related at great 
length conversations with his friend and 
incidents in their life together, showing how 
he has been brought to think and to act 
differently than he was accustomed to do 
before.”’ 

“A moral reformation,’ sneered Wilming- 
ton. 

“Call it that if you like,’ assented the 
girl, taking no offense in her earnest deter- 
mination to hold to the course that duty had 
set. “But Jimmy has earned the right now 
to come home and take his proper place 
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with father at the works. And the very best 
thing would be for this friend to come along 
with him to San Francisco. I want your 
influence with father, Mr. Wilmington, to 
find a position for Mr. Brodie at the plant.” 

“What!” ejaculated Wilmington, taken 
quite aback with surprise. ‘So that wise 
guy has been trying to get a pull on you 
through Jimmy, has he? Just as I expected, 
just as I warned Sheldon from the start!” 
he added in an audible aside. 

His tone had become one of intense bitter- 
ness. To bring Jimmy Sheldon home would 
be to throw into confusion every one of his 
carefully matured plans. And to introduce 
this interloper would be to render the con- 
fusion more confounded still. 

Leslie’s face had flushed; he saw that he 
had wounded her dignity. 

‘Really, my dear,” he hastened to say 
apologetically, “‘you have been getting some 
preposterous notions put into your head.” 

Although she had bitten her lip, and her 
fingers had tightened on the book, she re- 
plied quietly: 

“You will be better able to judge of that 
when you have a clearer conception of what 
this man Brodie has come to mean for my 
brother.” 

“Then fire away. I am all attention.” 

And Wilmington leaned back in his chair 
with folded arms. 
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A Philosopher at Large 


OLONEL WOOD, member of 
the law firm of Williams, Wood 
& Linthicum, one-time lieuten- 
ant in the United States army 
and one-time Democratic can- 
didate for United States senator from Ore- 
gon, goes by two other appellations in Port- 
land. He is known as “The Philosophic 
Anarchist” and “The Leonardo of the 
West,” and answers to the first when called. 

That distinguished and universally-read 
author, Noah Webster, defines anarchy as 
“the want of government in a state: politi- 
cal confusion: conflict of opinion. Syno- 
nyms—disorder, tumult, rebellion, riot, mis- 
government, insubordination.” 

Anarchism has wrought nothing disor- 
derly, tumultuous, rebellious, riotous, un- 
governed or insubordinate in the appearance 
of Charles Erskine Scott Wood. Upon the 
contrary he is orderly, calm, reasonable, 
dispassionate, courteous, tolerant, patient, 
friendly-disposed, easily-entreated, as he 
rises from his swivel-chair and acknowl- 
edges the charge of philosophic anarchism. 

He states that the fundamental doctrine 
of anarchism is that in all matters there 
shall be the greatest amount of individual 
liberty compatible with equality of liberty. 
Economically, he says, slavery cannot com- 
pete with freedom, nor less freedom with 
greater freedom. He would like to see 
larger experiments in freedom, because 
freedom gives the widest scope to self-inter- 
est, and self-interest is the primal govern- 
ing force. He further says that anarchism 
denies violence, respects human life as a 
sacred right, asks that the state respect it 
also, but believes in the forcible restraint 
of one who by force invades the rights of 
others. That ought to make Noah Web- 
ster turn in his grave. 

No one could be more tolerant of others’ 
personal foibles, beliefs and errors than 
C. E. S. Wood. Charity is his distinguisn - 
ing characteristic. He attacks not indi- 


viduals, only systems and institutions and 
Praise and blame 


these without bitterness. 





There is no more 
reason to praise the dog for his faithful- 
ness than to blame the skunk for his smell. 
Everything is governed by immutable law. 

Many of the sort who sand the sugar, 
water the molasses and then go in to pray- 
ers, associate anarchism with attics, soup- 


appear alike idle to him. 


houses and secret assassination. They 
think an anarchist out of place in public 
except when declaiming from a soap box 
on a street corner or carrying a red flag in a 
procession. This sort freely criticizes Col- 
onel Wood as insincere because he wears 
clean clothes, moves in good society, and 
makes something like twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year out of his clients, many of 
whom are corporate. That he is ever ready 
to go into the police court and defend the 
friendless wretch, they do not take into 
account. As for corporations, Colonel 
Wood emphasizes the fact that anarchism 
regards industrial combinations as very 
useful whenever they spring into existence 
in response to a healthy demand, and are 
not by artificial means given unfair ad- 
vantages. 

Much as “The Philosophic Anarchist”’ 
worships ‘tthe God of things as they ought 
to be,” he is resigned to serve on working 
days “‘the God of things as they are.” His 
“Sunday thoughts” he rounded up in ‘“‘Im- 
pressions,” a department in the Pacific 
Monthly. “Impressions” were as stimulat- 
ing to the brain-cells as “beaded bubbles 
blinking at the brim.” They made you 
think. They compelled you to take a com- 
prehensive view of things. You may not 
have agreed with them: they may have 
strengthened rather than weakened your 
belief in the existing order of a civilization 
built around the rights of property. As 
before said, Colonel Wood is free from per- 
sonal rancor. He strikes at things. He ex- 
coriates “the all-beworshiped protective 
tariff,” fulminates against a “ridiculous 
money system,” scoffs at a law prohibiting 
child labor without providing for the bread 
which was the object of the child’s labor, 
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Charles Erskine Seott Wood of Oregon, attorney, poet, after-dinner wit and amateur artist, who is 
* known as “The Philosophie Anarchist’ and ‘‘The Leonardo of the West,” an 
who answers to the first when called 


attacks every hoary idea and moth-eaten 
institution, digs up society by the roots and 
wonders how it ever grew into so tortured 


and twisted a thing. He would like to 
reconstruct the universe. He believes it 
should be reconstructed. Now granting, 
for the sake of argument, that the universe 
is governed by immutable law, and likewise 
for the sake of argument, taking as a work- 
ing hypothesis that immutable law be sus- 


pended long enough to be reconstructed 
according to human reason (Colonel 
Wood’s or any other philosopher’s) and 
that then immutable law be restored, it 
looks very much as though the universe 
would quickly shape itself back into the 
old form, and that its advance would con- 
tinue in accordance with social evolution. 

There is a fairy story Frank Stockton 
told of “The Bee-Man of Orn,” who, 
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changed by a grateful magician into a baby, 
grew up again to be a bee-man. ‘Those 
humorists are often deep, oh very deep! 

“Impressions” abounded in short and 
pithy sayings: 

“We should covet our own esteem.” 

“I'd rather trust to finding originality in 
overalls than in broadcloth.” 

“The root of all evil is Poverty.” 

“The press has only one creed, ‘Don’t 
hurt an advertiser!’ ”’ 

“There are many shades of opinion 
among anarchists, for it is a school of free 
thought.” 

Men in Portland who agree with him, 
men who disagree with him, men who know 
him only at a distance, unite in the assertion 
that C. E. S. Wood is possessed of great 
legal acumen, is a convincing pleader at the 
bar, and the most brilliant after-dinner 
speaker they have ever listened to, bar none. 
They assert his scintillations revivify the 
broiled live lobsters at the feast and cause 
the electric lights to grow dim with envy. 
His fervor upon one occasion is said to have 
determined James J. Hill to extend his 
railway line into Oregon. Three elements 
contribute to Colonel Wood’s dazzle as an 
after-dinner speaker: first, his thought; 
second, the words in which he clothes his 
thought; and third, the manner in which he 
delivers the words in which he clothes his 
thought. 

In so many respects a non-conformist, 
Colonel Wood is in all matters of art a con- 
formist, an upholder of the classical, a syb- 
arite. All the old beautiful forms of art 
he would preserve. Much of his spon- 
taneous song is poured into the chalice of 
the sonnet, and in many of his arguments 
he uses the Socratic dialogue. He is a 
literary master-craftsman. Not only the 
beauty that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome influence his work, but the 
exotic east calls him and steeps him in the 
mental wine of Omar, Sadi, Firaz, Hatiz 
and Jani. He has published in book form 
“The Masque of Love” and a collection 
of charmingly told Indian legends; and in 
addition to his “Impressions” and poems 
he is a prolific writer of short stories, which 
he prints under a pseudonym. 

Colonel Wood is an amateur artist of 
considerable merit. When he retires from 
law he will devote himself, uncommercially, 
to writing and painting. In the meantime 


he has a downtown studio and this he often 
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seeks at noon or late afternoon for an hour 
or two of relaxation in painting or writing. 
Wherever he goes, he carries with him a 
small silver box containing colored crayons 
and these he uses as the kodak fiend his 
camera (but with the added glow of color) 
to catch some bit of landscape or human 
incident. 

Colonel Wood has ancestors and family 
traditions. His father, Dr. Wm. Maxwell 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, was a descendant of 
the Erskine family, and his maternal grand- 
father Carson was speaker of the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate “when politics were honest.” 
Wood graduated from West Point in 1874 
and in 1875 was stationed at Vancouver, 
Oregon, across the river from Portland. 
In 1876 and 1877 he obtained leave to go to 
Alaska on his own exploring expedition. 
He hired native guides and was the first 
white man down the Yukon. His course 
of exploration, planned by Muir Glacier, 
Mount Fairweather, up the Chilcothe river 
and across the first Coast Range, was in- 
terrupted by a call to serve in the Nez Perce 
War in 1877. The Piute War following in 


1878, his explorations were finally aban- 
doned, and Schwetka afterward accom- 
plished what Lieutenant Wood had_at- 


tempted. After the Indian outbreaks Lieu- 
tenant Wood was assigned as adjutant at 
West Point, where he studied law. In 1874, 
at Boise, Idaho, he resigned, and went to 
Portland to practice law. His title of 
Colonel is a militia distinction. 

Colonel Wood is married. Mrs. Wood 
was Nannie Moale Smith of Baltimore and 
Washington. They have five children— 
three boys and two girls. The most famous 
member of the family, according to his 
father, is Berwick, the youngest son, who 
was football quarterback at Cornell. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 


$ 
A Man and His Mission 


ITH intellect and imagination, that 

is with brains and taste, a process 

rises to be an art. Any process may become 

a fine art if the artist puts a soul into it. 

This is a brief sketch of a man who has made 

a fine art of a familiar process—that of 
hotel-keeping. 

Nearly thirty years ago I visited the town 

of Riverside, in southern California. Not 

much was there—a scattering village, moun- 
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tains of bony granite, hard and hot, sage- 
brush fields adorned with _ flat-fingered 
cactus, a shallow river flowing wide and 
wrong side up in the summer time, while 
“its bones shone white on each’ sandy bar.” 
Ten years later I came to Riverside, then 
grown to be a city in the midst of orange 
groves and palms and pepper-trees. I met 
with a very uncharacteristic experience. 
It was Christmas. It had rained all day, 
and in the morning the mudholes crackled 
with a thin layer of ice, a sight as amazing 
to the oldest inhabitant as it was to the 
crowds of school children. The palms and 
oranges looked disconsolate. So did I. I 
went to the little inn in town, irrelevantly 
called ‘‘Glenwood,” was put in a cot in a, 
poor little outbuilding, an adobe shed. 
I did not understand that all this was 
because I was in the hands of an artist. 
Because the landlord made men and women 
feel at home, each day with a romantic dash 
of its own, small though the hotel was, wan- 
derers from all lands felt that here was 
charm they had missed in every other hos- 
telry. This something new, something they 
had wanted somehow they found in the 
Glenwood at Riverside. This is why the 
adobe was left for me. The little hotel was 
full, and I, the latest comer, was kept only 
through charity. Everything was taken. 
It was always taken. The fine courage of 
the landlord, the gracious sympathy of his 
wife, the genuine friendliness of both and of 
the daughter and sister chips of the same 
blocks appealed to every one who cared for 
real humanity’ and human dealings under 
the guise of business. So there were many 
who came, scanty as were the accommoda- 
tions, from far away in the cold old world 
outside, lured again and again by the charm 
of sunny Riverside and young Miller’s 
little hotel. And so piece by piece the old 
Glenwood Tavern was taken down. Piece 
by piece and with money freely loaned by 
guests who had faith, the Mission Inn arose 
in its place. Part by part has been added 
in these later years. The last addition is a 
cloistered hall, lecture-room, music room, 
and abode of the saints all in one. It isa 
monasterio, with everything that a monas- 
tery might have, and did not, a fine audi- 
torium which is a refectory when needed 
for banquets, a grand organ, exquisite 
stained glass windows, the finest represent- 
ing Saint Cecelia, by her side his wife and 
her huge Macaw called Joseph for his coat 
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of many colors, a gigantic parrot, red with 
blue and yellow trimmings, known to every 
visitor to the Mission Inn. 

In and out of the walls are cloistered cells 
with paintings of the Spanish missions and 
of those saints for whom and sometimes 
by whom these missions were dedicated. 
The monasterio with its cloisters and music 
room was dedicated by the formation of a 
“Society of International Peace,’ a society 
which could do its part toward “keeping 
unreasoning anger out of the councils of the 
world.”’ As to this, Mr. Miller writes: 
“The most dignified and helpful thing we 
ever had in Riverside was this Peace Con- 
ference.” 

Picturesque features of like spirit were 
the building of an automobile road up Rubi- 
doux mountain; the unveiling of the tablet 
on its summit dedicated to Padre Junipero 
Serra, the first founder of Spanish missions 
in California, by President Taft; the raising 
of the first flag by the cross on Rubidoux by 
Jacob Riis, with the Sunrise Easter Service 
at which 2,000 people were present. All 
these matters give that wild and picturesque 
mountain a historical interest and, as Mr. 
Miller says, “bringing all of them to a suc- 
cessful conclusion has given me a great deal 
of satisfaction.” A different satisfaction 
came from Mr. Miller’s success in securing 
the establishment of the Sherman Indian 
School, the largest of its kind at Riverside. 
In connection with this, an Indian Con- 
ference was called together at Riverside two 
years ago, representatives of most of the 
dwindling native tribes (once twenty-eight 
distinct nations) who formerly inhabited 
California being present. All those in the 
state known as friends to the Indian were 
guests with them at this hospitable inn. 
His interest in Indians and in their mission, 
Mr. Miller attributes to his mother’s 
Quaker blood. 

Another enterprise nearly completed is 
the development in Riverside of a civic 
center, having not only the merit of hand- 
some buildings, but with all of them erected 
with the mission motive, in the Spanish 
type. The buildings in this center are the 
Mission Inn, the Carnegie Library, the 
Congregational church, postoffice, city hall, 
the Y. M. C. A. and the building of the 
Pacific Telegraph Company. 

The motive of the Mission is a glorified 
adobe. The charming arcades, the arched 
campanile, the chime of bells, are all trace- 








thought of the men who more 
than a hundred years before planned San 
Juan Capistrano and San Luis Rey. The 
building has the mission thought at its 
center, but it is a mission whose bells call 
to the comfort and glow of a modern hos- 
telry. 

After the Indian Conference, the Peace 
Society, the dedication of Rubidoux and of 
Monasterio, the next feature will be the 
Miracle Play at Christmas and a pageant 
in which the Padre Junipero Serra, Don 
Gaspar de Portola, with Father Crespi and 
Father Palou, shall again found the Mission 
of San Diego de Alcala and begin their long 
search for the last hidden bay of St. Francis 
of Assisi and for Vizcaino’s last bay of 
Monterey. 

I do not care to sound the praises of the 
Mission Inn of This is too easy. 
There are plenty of others to do that. 
Even the folders of three railroads have 
each its fling at it. It is one of the sights 
of southern California. And it is easy to 
say good things where everything is beauti- 
ful and the machinery runs like clockwork. 
The perfect service, the freshness of fruit 
and cream, the perfection of the cook Ah 
Quong, a veteran who is bringing up his 
Chinese boys to be the American he can- 
not be. All these lie on the surface. So 
do the works of art, the bits of framed verse, 
the fragments from Stevenson and John 
Muir and Emerson, the etchings of men, 
women and mountains, the photographs of 
good people who have occupied your cham- 
ber. In the room I:last occupied I noticed 
Roosevelt, Taft, Jacob Riis, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Henry Van Dyke, John Burroughs, 
James A. Macdonald. Every guest in a 
good inn should leave his picture. The 
good inn will select. The menu card every 
day bears a fruit of some Spanish mission 
or of some California mountain top together 
with a fragment of epigrammatic prose, of 
inspiring verse, something of your own, be- 
like, if Miller has had time to look over your 
repertoire of smart sayings. It flatters you 
to know that your clever work has got to 
California ahead of you, that someone 
knows your best as you know it. 

Three thousand miles away from River- 
side in another nation, I heard someone 
speak of the excellent hotel in Winnipeg, 
the Royal Alexandra, in terms of high com- 
pliment. “Yes,” said the other, ‘‘the Royal 


able to the 


} 
today. 


Alexandra is all right, but the best hotel on 
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this continent is in southern California at 
Riverside.” Not long ago, the proprietor 
of the Mission Inn was in Germany, look- 
ing for new points in hotel management. 
The proprietor of a world-famous hotel, 
hearing of this quest on the part of the 
American, said: “For your purposes you 
need not have come to Germany. The 
house for you to model after is in California 
at a place called Riverside.” 

In brief, in the words of one who has 
traveled much, visitors find here at River- 
side “as nowhere else, the beauty, the 
quiet, the culture, the educational facili- 
ties, the climate and other of the civic at- 
tributes which are required to make a per- 
fect residence for those who have passed 
through the struggles of existence and have 
been victorious.” 

The present writer has fully verified the 
words of William FE. Curtis. He leads 
sometimes the strenuous life, what with 
fishing and telling fish stories and trying to 
hold boys and nations in ways of peace, 
when he is bored of all that and wants a 
real rest, he finds it under the palms and 
oranges about the Mission Inn. So, being 
loyal to California, he wishes to say, quite 
unsolicited and not at advertising rates, 
just what he thinks of this inn and of those 
who have created it. 

And this brings me to the biography of 
mine host. Frank Augustus Miller was 
born in Tomah, Monroe county, Wiscon- 
sin, on June 30, 1857. His father, C. C. 
Miller, a civil engineer, and his mother, 
Mary A. Miller, a teacher, were students of 
Oberlin College, where they became ac- 
quainted and in due time engaged. Next 
to the matches made in Heaven, the best 
are those made in college, and Oberlin, pio- 
neer in co-education, has had its full share. 
In the Civil War, Mr. Miller became a cap- 
tain of volunteers, and later was chief engi- 
neer of a Wisconsin railroad. He came to 
California in 1870, and among other things 
laid out the city of Jurupa, a character-full 
name, later prettily but a bit tamely changed 
to Riverside. Frank Miller was brought 
up in the forests and among the Indians of 
frontier Wisconsin. He had less than two 
years of early schooling, his mother at home 
being his teacher. When about fifteen he 
went with his father on surveying parties, 
his mother giving her consent on condition 
that he would “promise not to smoke, chew 
or drink until he was twenty-one.” As to 
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Frank Augustus Miller, whose “‘castle in Spain’’ has been California's gain, and who has made a 
fine art out of the familiar process of hotel-keeping 


this Mr. Miller once told me: “I can re- 
member coming home for Thanksgiving, 
after being away two months, and begging 
with tears in my eyes that she would let me 
smoke just enough so that the fellows would 
not call me “‘mama’s boy,” or say I was tied 
to her apron strings. She said if I was not 
strong enough to keep my promise I must 
come home and go to school. Strange 
enough, when I became twenty-one, I found 
that it was possible to be a man without 


But I still sym- 


smoking or drinking. 
pathize very much with the boys, for I know 
how honestly I thought it was right to do 
just a little of it.” 

Mr. Charles Miller took the grounds 
where the Mission Inn now stands for $275 
in part payment of overdue salary as city 


engineer. On this ground his son Frank, 
with the help of a big Indian named Miguel, 
both working barefoot in the clay, built the 
old adobe building which now stands in the 
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midst of the Mission garden, and is used asa 
tea-room. 

\dobe means sunburned brick, the kind 
used by Moses, but Miller, as he says, was 
more fortunate than Moses, having plenty 
of straw for the purpose and a long-distance 
telephone as well. 

In these early days Frank Miller herded 
sheep, drove mules in a mining-camp, and 
later budded orange trees, before the first 
Glenwood Tavern was built. In front of 
the old adobe now stands the parent tree 
whose buds have produced all the Wash- 
ington navel oranges of California, the most 
valuable commercially of all the oranges in 
the world. This seedless orange of large 
size and firm sweet flesh, arose originally as 
a bud variation. This old tree was one 
from which Mr. Miller had himself budded 
many orchards. It was replanted at the 
Mission Inn by President Roosevelt in 1903. 

Mr. Miller has been twice married— 
first in 1880 to Isabella Damorest Harden- 
berg, then principal of the schools at River- 
side. With a generous education and un- 
failing good taste,this high-minded and gra- 
cious woman was to him a constant help and 
inspiration. Mrs. Miller passed away in 
1908. The present head of the household, 
recently married, finds as well a warm place 
in the hearts of those for whose comfort the 





At the Mission of St. Boniface. 
a music-reom whose cloisters, stained-glass windows and grand organ blend the 


} 
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atmosphere of the early mission e 





Mission Inn is dedicated. 


The daughte: 
of the house is a young woman with he: 
mother’s charm and taste, with the imagina 
tion as well as the business sense of her 


mother. Her husband, a young Princeton 
graduate, has cast aside all other ambitions 
after catching the spirit of the house, con 
fessing that the delights of such an inn as 
this outweigh all the supposed rewards of 
any other profession. And in this same 
connection I must mention Mr. Miller’s 
gifted sister, in whose hands lies the menu, 
and with it the raw material out of which 
life and comfort are manufactured. 

The Mission Inn, Mr. Miller delights in 
saying, “is a family enterprise and it has 
been my ambition and joy to make it so. 
There are now ten of us who work together 
in this hotel, believing that labor and indus- 
try are what make people respectable and 
trying to live up to the sentiment that ‘This 
is my day and yours, the only day we 
have!’ ’ 

Mr. Miller’s strength lies in his courage, 
his directness, his optimism, and his sym- 
pathy with all noble thoughts and with all 
good men and women. ‘TI have succeeded,” 
he once admitted to me, “in whatever I 
have undertaken, but you must not think 
for a moment I could have done these things 
alone. It seems to me that I have always 





The monasterio of the world-famous Mission Inn at Riverside, California; 


ra with a modern environment 
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heen blessed with more good friends than the touch of personality which ought to be the 
inybody else. My mother kept me in the characteristic note of all good work in California. 
wide ‘of the road until I had formed the We have waited a long time for a hotel which 
right habits. Then my friends came to me 
and held up my hands, business men, men 
of letters and the pastors of my church. 
Above all were the women of the family, 





shall be Californian as the Sierra, the orange groves, 
the white surf on the rincones, and the old Francis 
can missions are. Most of the hotels in southern 
California are good in their way, but they might 


stand on Broadway, in Buffalo, or in Bangor so far 


mother, wife, sister, daughter, who have al- as anything characteristically Californian is con- 

vays believed in me and have always cerned. 

worked in co-operation.” They are big houses, wide and wooden where 
block, tall and brick where 


Seven years ago, on February 14, 1905, the = there _ 1s room on the 

7 } ; M é : here is not id built by eastern foll se < 
present writer paid his respects to the SHC EC ES GL ORC UME DA Caster Ouse house and 
Situ fam Se thoen: ued: feed other eastern folks, who have crossed the 


any he can say today: 





as good as gw. Ree Gar SIT wen rr : 
Sierra to walt till the blizzards blow over. 

It has been left for you, Frank Miller, a genuine 
Californian, to dream of the hotel that ought to be, 
“DEAR MR. Minter. May I say just a word in to turn your ideal into plaster and stone, and to 
appreciation of your charming hotel and the way : 
€ 


) 
give us in mountain-belted Riverside the one hotel 






} B lif. Sate } ve Tr > » « ) a. @ . te . . . 
into the California that eastern people ought = which a Californian can recognize as his own. I 
to know, but which so many tourists miss. 

The three great characteristics of California, prietor, but as poet and artist, as one who has done 
those for which we love the state, and those which — wel] for California and deserving of California’s 
help to make her true children lovable, are these: 


Noble scenery, a vivifying but unobtrusive climate 


congratulate you on your success, not as hotel pro- 


gratitude, for no one can leave the hospitable Glen- 

wood without a resolve to come back again to the 

and plenty of elbow-room. Elbow-room, healthy — yesion where such things are possible forthe region 

growth and the sight of glorious things and places where in time all things noble shall be possible.” 
Very truly yours, 

women. All these things mean definite ideals and Davip STARR JORDAN. 


have their effect on the character of good men and 


Mission Roses 
By Jesste DAvies WILLDY 


Sweet Mission roses cling close to the wall 
Below the crumbling arch where old bells chime 
Their whispered vespers of the long ago, 
In plaintive melody—and sad, and slow; 
The falling petals wake the dreaming ways 
With answering echoes of the far-off days; 
And soft winds chant the songs of blossom-time, 
While fragrances—as benedictions, fall. 


Above the endless murmur of the sea 
Beside a shimmering gleam of poppy gold, 
The white adobe glistens in the’sun; 
And shattered rose-leaves drifting, one by one, 
Tell rosaries of fragrant rose-time bloom, 
In solitudes of dusty cloistered gloom. 
Where padres paced the narrow way, and old, 
The roses bloom in crimson mystery. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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The frozen bulk of Mt. Tacoma, towering above 


the city of the same Indian name, 
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is ever supreme 


in the lovely landscape 


‘Tacoma 


The City of a Million Horse-Power 


By W.I 


ITIES don’t happen. 

4A chance or circumstance. 
velopment of every permanent city there is plainly 
discernible the operation of certain economic laws. 
A city may exist because, by reason of its central 

it becomes the most convenient marketing 


They are not things of 
In the origin and de- 


location, 
and distributing point for a large, populous and pro- 
ductive territory; or because, through proximity to 
large supplies of raw material and sources of power, 
its manufacturing interests are developed, or be- 
cause it possesses a harbor that becomes an incen- 
tive to commerce; or because it has a climate and 
natural scenic attractions that make it desirable as 


a place of abode. Railroads, admittedly the most 


active agencies in the actual building up of most 
in a close analysis, but secondary 


cities, are, causes 





THACHER 
after all, because the railroads come only when the 
other conditions exist—potentially at least. 

In the development of most cities, two, three and 
occasionally all of these principles are operative. 
An application of these considerations to Tacoma 
reveals the following: 

Tacoma is the natural, the inevitable 
and distributing point of a territory vast in extent, 
already very productive, but with a potential wealth 


marketing 


that has only been roughly estimated. 

Tacoma has near at hand immense supplies of 
raw material—especially timber and wheat and 
coal—the latter being the only coking coal west of 
the Mississippi river with a large freight differential 
Tacoma’s favor 
mountain 


prevailing on its movement, in 


and has, moreover, in the numerous 
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streams that plunge with mighty energy down the 
steep slopes of Mount Tacoma, a source of hydro- 
power for manufacturing purposes that is 
harbor 


electric 
] 


practically inexhaustible. Tacoma has a 


that satisfies every requirement. Tacoma enjoys 
a climate that is healthful and exceptionally de- 
lightful. Tacoma is at the gateway of a region of 
scenic grandeur that for variety and wonderfulness 
has few, if any, counterparts in the world. 

Fifty years ago the present site of the city was a 
tangled under- 


wilderness of towering firs and 


growth. In 1864 there came Job Carr and his two 
sons—generally believed to be the first settlers. 
Three years later, General Norton M. McCarver, 
the real founder of the city, came to the Puget Sound 
country on a mission of investigation, the ultimate 
object of which was the location of a townsite which 
would be the terminus of a future railroad. With a 
full appreciation of the value of the harbor, the 
present site of Tacoma was selected. Then followed 
the stirring contest for the railroad, from which 
Tacoma emerged gloriously victorious. The driving 
of the last spike and the trip of the first train to tide- 
water were events of tremendous moment to the 
little community. 

The Northern Pacific was followed by the Chi- 
Puget 
railroad which is now a part of the Oregon-Wash- 


cago-Milwaukee and Sound; then by the 
ington Railroad and Navigation Company, affiliated 
with the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, etc., and 
finally by the Great Northern. 
four great transcontinental 


This gives the city 


railroads, with direct 


service over 43,000 miles of main trackage, and 


1 
affording direct connection with every city in the 
United States. 

In 1892 was celebrated an event as significant to 
f Tacoma as the completion of the first 
railroad. In that year the Phra ang—the first 
boat of a regularly operated line of steamships 
In that event 


the city re) 


came to anchor in Tacoma’s harbor. 
the formal union of rail and sail may be said to have 
taken place, and the commercial development of 
the city fully assured. 

In 1870 there were possibly 200 souls in the 
little settlement. In the next decade the population 
720. In 1900 
coincident with the national panic of ’97, but pecul- 
iarly acute in an immature and unstable community 

-the city numbered 37,714 inhabitants. In 
the census takers finally decided to place the popu- 
lation of Tacoma at 83,743. That the real enumera- 





was after a period of bitter depression 


IQIto 


tion of the city’s people is greater than that is con- 
fidently believed, and this is fully borne out by the 
postoffice records, 


figures of the school census, 


telephone directories, etc. However, a growth of 
120 per cent in a decade is sufficient to demonstrate 
the energy of the forces that are fairly thrusting the 
city to the fore. 

A word or two about the geography and topog- 
raphy of Tacoma may prove helpful in estimating 
the value of Tacoma’s place on the map. The city 
is in the northwestern part of the state of Washing- 
ton, and occupies a peninsula extending into the 
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waters of Puget Sound. 
the Narrows, an arm of the sound extending south 
to Olympia and other points. 
is Commencement bay—the 
North of the city, Vashon island divides 
the waters of the into two channels—the 
“East” and “West”’ passages to Seattle and the upper 
South of the city is a broad 


To the west of the city is 


Fast of the peninsula 
far-famed harbor of 
Tacoma. 
sound 


waters of the sound. 
expanse of beautiful prairie country and adding the 
the lakes—American, 
Spanaway, 


final touch of beauty are 
Wapato, 


charming in its limpid loveliness, with its setting of 


Gravelly, Steilacoom, each 
woodland and its shores dotted with cottages and 
country homes. On American lake are the spacious 
grounds of the Tacoma Country and Golf Club, 
with an unusually attractive clubhouse, tennis- 
courts and exceptionally good golf links. The 
most practical source of pleasure in the Prairies are 
its roads, which wind and meander about in the 
most unexpected way, and which, at all seasons, 
are dry and hard. 

The Prairies are unique. Winding in and out 
among the alluring timber copses that dot their sur- 
face are hundreds of miles of natural boulevards. 
These boulevards have called for none of man’s 
handiwork. The soil beneath them is porous and 
quickly drains away all waters falling from the 
skies. The result is that from one year’s end to the 
other the Prairie roads are smooth and dry—as 
smooth in fact as any macadam and making up in 
the aggregate a mileage unequaled by any macadam- 
ized road mileage in the country. The delights 
of motoring—the real delights—are unknown to 
those who have not been privileged to drive over 
these Prairies. 

3eyond the Prairies to the south, the country 
becomes very rugged, breaking up into hills and 
valleys—the outworks of the great mountain from 
which the city takes its name and in which it has a 
very peculiar and personal pride and interest— 
Mount Tacoma. 

Returning to the city itself: The business section 
lies along the eastern side of the peninsula and the 
principal residence district extends out along the 
main axis toward the point. From the shore line the 
ground rises rather steeply in a series of bluffs in- 
tersected by canons, but although there is enough 
difference in elevation to give nearly every tier of 
houses a magnificent view of the sound, by far the 
greater part of the city occupies ground that is prac- 
tically level. 

Of the city of Tacoma it was said by Sir Henry 
Irving—one of the world’s greatest cosmopolites— 
a man to whom the cities of the world were as 
familiar as the lines of Shylock—‘‘Tacoma has the 
most beautiful situation and environment I have 
ever seen.”’ Sir Henry knew whereof he was speak- 
ing, and there has been none to gainsay him. 

t doesn’t matter so much whether or not a man is 
conscious of a love for the beautiful: it is there— 
planted in the hearts of all of us. Sometimes 
perhaps oftentimes—it is the most real 
are unaware of it; and, as we are all creatures of en- 


when we 
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of the earth? Tacoma’s har- 
bor is no ordinary harbor. It 
is large enough to accommodate 
the merchant vessels of the 
nations, with a few warships 
thrown in for good measure; it 
is deep, almost too deep for 
anchorage in spots; and it is 
reached by a safe open passage 
from the ocean. But the peculiar 
advantage in Tacoma’s harbor 
is in the shoreline. Instead of 
sloping gradually into the water 
—making necessary the expen- 
diture of millions of dollars in 
dredging and driving piles and 
constructing wharfs, the ground 





Tacoma’s industrial center has nearly five hundred finely built factories 


vironment, so no one can live in Tacoma without 
being subject to the influence of the beauty and maj- 
esty of nature as she is there revealed. From any 
point in the city and in every direction the prospect 
is delightful and inspirational. The bright waters 
of Puget Sound occupy the foreground, with a touch 
of animation lent by great ocean freighters or pas- 
senger boats, with a retinue of smaller craft—pleas- 
ure boats, tugs, launches and canoes. The somber 
hue of the forested shore line is broken by the 
brighter colors of cottages and other buildings. 
Away to the north and west show the snowy crests 
of the Olympics, while to the south, mysterious, its 
base swathed in purple mists, appearing a thing 
neither of earth nor of sky, and yet of both, looms 
the frozen bulk of Mount Tacoma—ever the supreme 
figure in the landscape from a Tacoma viewpoint. 

Travelers tell us that only in Naples do we get a 
view that is comparable to this one. Comparisons 
may be just as odious as they are said to be, but 
surely no city on this continent will care to claim 
a setting, an environment, more beautiful than that 
of Tacoma. 


breaks squarely down at the 
waterfront, so that vessels of 
the deepest draft can come alongside with the greatest 
resultant economy in handling freight. Within the 
city limits Tacoma has a waterfront of fourteen 
miles, and this may be extended almost indefinitely 
by opening up artificial waterways. 

Since the Phra Nang first entered the harbor of 
‘Yacoma, the number of ships making the harbor 
a regular port of call has grown most amazingly. 
There are now twenty-two water transportation 
companies whose boats enter Commencement bay 
on regular schedule, and beside these a host of 
steamers of the tramp variety and many sail carriers 
are attracted by the tonnage on Tacoma’s docks. 

The harbor master’s report for 1910—the latest 
available at this writing—shows that the number 
of deep-sea vessels entering the harbor for that year 
was 1,048, with a total registered tonnage of 2,460,- 
116 tons. There were 956 vessels clearing, with 
cargoes of 2,394,174 tons. For 1910 the value of all 
outgoing tonnage by water, both foreign and coast- 
wise, was $25,899,628, while the imports valued at 
$21,566,089. 





It was a very practical indi- 
vidual who silenced the enthu- 
siasm of a nature-loving ac- 
quaintance by the remark, “I 
can’t eat scenery,” and, with a 
little regret, it must be conceded 
that neither can we. If scenery 
were edible, long since would 
Tacoma have been surfeited. 

In order to buy food and rai- 
ment money must be made, and 
in order to make money, busi- 
ness must be done. Tacoma’s 
principal businesses are com- 
merce and manufacturing. 

A little remarkable, is it not, 
that two of the things in which 
Tacoma takes the greatest 
pride, her harbor and_ her 
mountain—are after all but 
surface 








irregularities in the 


A lively business biock in the teeming city of Tacoma 
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Tacoma ranks as one of the world’s greatest shi 


ping points of lumber, 


a 


wheat and flour. In 191 





the water shipments of wheat were 4,975,977 bushels, 
$4,467,479. The 

943,053 with a value of $3,666,221. In 

spite of the general demoralization of the lumber 

“ 





valued at flour shipments were 


barrels, 


business during 1910, Tacoma exported 165,653,231 
f Tacoma’s largest 


\ustralia, 


eet, with a value of $2,163,881. 


export business is with the Orient and 
with Kobe, Yokohama and Hongkong as the ports 
to which the largest shipments are made. 

Back of Tacoma’s harbor lie the famous tidelands, 
where throbs the mighty heart of industrial Tacoma. 
Here are the railroad terminals, the warehouses, the 
mills and the factories—everywhere the clangor of 
machinery, the roar of steam, the shrieks of whist] 


the shouts of men, all combined in a drama of in 


es, 


tense activity. 
For the sake of accuracy it may be said that, all 


told, there are 481 factories in Tacoma, 173 of which 


are small concerns, producing only for local con- 
sumption. The invested capital is $21,519,6¢ 
For the year 1910 the aggregate output was valued at 


$51,058,308. Employment is given to 11,357 oper- 
atives, with an average monthly pay-roll of $741,380. 


Aside from the great smelter, by far the greater 
part of Tacoma’s manufacturing interests is repre- 
The annual 
€ Flour 


sented in the lumber and flour mills. 
value of the lumber products is $10,000,000. 
and all manufactured cereals represent a value of 
ar are in 





$8,000,000. Smelter products for one 





excess of $10,000,00¢ 

The manufacturer at Tacoma enjoys great advan- 
He has the advan 
He can 


tages over his eastern competitor. 
tage of the substantial saving in freight rates. 
buy or lease a site for his factory on most reasonable 
terms, and possessing every requirement for the 
effective management of his business. If he desires, 
his plant can be built with a railroad on one side and 
a wharf on the other. He can obtain his raw mate- 
rial as cheaply as his competitor, and in many cases 
much cheaper. In the Pacific slope and the Orient 
he has a market that is always under-supplied and 
that has the greatest possibilities of future develop- 
ment. With the opening of the Panama Canal he 
can ship to advantage to all points of the Atlantic. 
The 
satisfactory. Cheap fuel is found in the nearby 
coal-fields or in the oil from California. 

But the great advantage, the fulcrum on which 
will operate the lever to elevate Tacoma’s manu- 


labor situation in Tacoma has always been 


facturing interests, is power—hydro-electric power. 

Tacoma’s title—*The City of a Million Horse- 
epithet, but one that 
finds its justification in the tremendous energy 


Power’’—is no meaningless 


stored in the many mountain torrents, all within 
practicable distance of ‘Tacoma. There are few 
cities in America that have near at hand so great a 
supply of power that can be so economically de- 
veloped. 

That Tacoma is alive to the advantages of this 


potential energy is made evident in the action taken 
some time since in voting a bond issue of $2,500,000 
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to construct a plant which will utilize a part of the 
power of the Nisqually river. Thirty-two thousand 
horse-power will be developed, most of which will be 
for sale to manufacturers at a minimum price. The 


h the two now operating and 





municipal plant, w 
under 


00 ~=horse-power, which, with 


another construction, will give Tacoma 


I 32,0¢ the low cost 
established by the city, must be available at prices 
that will prove a potent co-efficient in the develop- 
ment of Tacoma’s manufactures. 

And so it comes about that you can’t escape the 
mountain after all. At first blush there could be no 
two things more remote than the great dome—pure, 
sull, unearthly—and the grimy confusion of the 





factories. Yet this same mountain, through the 
energy of its glacial streams, is turning the thousands 
of wheels in the factories. 

A trip to Mount Tacoma is an experience that 
will enrich a life. It can be made in two ways: All 
the distance from Tacoma well up the mountain side 
in an automobile; or by train to Ashford and thence 
by automobile stage or other vehicle. The first 
stage of the all-the-way-by-auto trip is through the 
Prairies—a fitting prelude to the grander themes to 
follow: beyond the Prairies the country is rugged 
and largely forested. For hours at a time the 
traveler passes through the dim aisles of the great 
woodland cathedral, whose lofty roof is supported 
by living columns, eight and ten feet in diameter. 
One particularly thrilling portion of the trip is that 
in which the road clings hazardously to the thousand- 
foot walls of the Nisqually canon. 

Further on, the entrance to the National Park— 
marked by a colossal arch of logs—is reached, and 
the visitor feels that he has really enteredthe mountain 
sanctuary. Seven miles from the entrance brings 
one to Longmire Springs—the one most popular 
stopping-place for mountain visitors. For many 
years “‘Longmires” was the only permanent habita- 
tion on the mountain, and the old house, half-tavern, 
half-dwelling, is still hospitably open. In addition 
there is a new and modern inn, completely equipped 
The 
automobile road extends past the foot of Nisqually 


to provide for the comforts of its guests. 


glacier—the only glacier in the world, so far as is 
known, to be reached in that way. A sight that is 
not to be forgotten, that great ice wall!—marking 
the terminus of the huge stream of ice, with the river, 
milky white from its glacial origin, dashing away 
on its turbulent descent to the valleys below. 

From the glacier the road climbs upward more 
steeply, entering the gorge of the Paradise river and 
working its way by many devious angles on to Para- 
dise valley. On the way Narada Falls is passed— 
one of the numerous magnificent cataracts that are 
features of the mountain landscape. 

Just above Paradise valley is “Reese’s”, a sum- 
mer camp not far from the snow-line from which the 
first Although 
Mount Tacoma is one of the highest mountains in 
America, with an altitude of 14,526 feet, yet the 
climb to the crest is not so difficult as that of many 
lesser peaks, and under the leadership of one of the 


ascent to the summit is made. 
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official guides is perfectly safe and is not beyond the 
powers of any robust man or woman. 

Below the 
which is divided by the glaciers into a number of 
valleys and parks, which are full of interest, and 


snow-line there is an immense area 


provide unlimited opportunity for mountaineering. 
Here the moraines, crevasses and all the curious 
phenomena of glacial action may be studied at 
first-hand. There are 12 primary glaciers on the 
mountain, with many subsidiary or “‘inter’’- glaciers. 

One feature of the mountain that never fails to 
awaken admiration is the display of flowers in the 
greatest variety and profusion, including many 
species that are not found elsewhere. 

The trees grow more and more dwarfed as the 
elevation increases until the highest are gnarled and 
stunted Frequently 


seen are groups of lifeless trunks, whitened to a 


almost beyond recognition. 
ghastly pallor, standing like the masts of an aban- 
doned vessel. 

From any eminence on the slopes of Mount 
Tacoma the view is superb—a tumbled sea of 
mountains, reaching away to the distant sky-line. 
But the abiding wonder of Mount Tacoma is not 
in any of the phenomena connected with it, but in the 
mountain itself. 
whiteness, its mystery and its majesty, it holds an 


Unchangeable, yet changing 


In its massive bulk, its gleaming 


irresistible fascination. 
with each shift of atmospheric conditions; remote 
and yet seemingly so near as to invite a friendly 
touch of the hand, it becomes a being, a presence, a 
personality. 

The Indians feared and worshiped the mountain. 
The white Mountain 
reverence is almost a cult in Tacoma. The popular 


men love and revere it. 
morning greeting is “Have you seen the mountain 
this morning?” or “Did you see the mountain by 
moonlight last night?’’ and a beneficent trait it is, 
too, for the mountain is essentially inspirational, 
purifying, ennobling, uplifting. 

Supreme as is the mountain among the scenic 
features visible and approachable from Tacoma, it 
is not alone among the attractions for the tourist or 
For those who enjoy the water, 
fascination. 


the nature-lover. 
Puget Sound: holds an 
3y reason of its size, its irregular shore line, deeply 


inexhaustible 


indented and ramifying into scores of arms and 
channels, its multitude of wooded islands, and the 
picturesque nature of its environment, the sound is 
unique and endlessly interesting. In a sailboat, 
motor craft or canoe one can spend delightful days 
exploring the inlets and narrows, the islands and 
mainland of the sound. Or by steamer, including 
many boats that are not surpassed for speed and 
luxurious comfort, there are scores of enjoyable 
trips to be taken—to Olympia, Seattle, Bremerton 
and other cities in the state of Washington; Vancou- 
ver, Victoria and points of interest in British Co- 
lumbia. For camping out there are hundreds of 
desirable spots and a number of hotels and resorts 
invite the vacation folk. 

Devotees of the rod and gun will find abundant 
opportunity for the indulgence of their favorite 
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pastime. For the fisherman there are salt and fresh 
water fishing, with salmon, salmon-trout, rock-cod, 
tomcod, sole, etc., in the sound, and gamy trout in 
the mountain streams and lakes. 
pheasant—native 


The hunter will 
find and 


ducks and geese, with bear, deer and even elk if he 


grouse, Mongolian— 
prefer large game. 

For the visitor, as for the inhabitant, the summer 
weather is one of the greatest attractions. During 
the summer season there is practically no rain. 
Picnics and excursions can be planned—and exe- 
cuted—without fear of a downpour or storm of any 
nature. Nor is there any oppressively hot weather, 
the mercury rarely going into the nineties, and then 
but for very short periods. Cool nights are inva- 
riable. During the winter it rains, not all the time, 
but for several days at a time, and seldom in heavy 
storms. It never gets very cold—rarely cold enough 
to form snow. There are no sudden changes, no 
blizzards, tornadoes, droughts or extremes or dis- 
turbances of any kind. 

Tacoma itself is a thoroughly modern, progressive 
municipality. Its people believe that the best is 
none too good for them and they do not spare ex- 
pense to make the city safe, comfortable, convenient 
and beautiful. Improvement is the order of the 
day at Tacoma. Those improvements now under 
way or provided for include the municipal power- 
plant already referred to, the new city water plant, 
with the source of the water in the Green river 43 
miles from the city; a new municipal dock; two new 
bridges; new schoolhouses, etc. has 74 
It has an admirable 


Tacoma 
miles of hard surfaced streets. 
park system of which Point Defiance Park, of 631 
acres, situate on the headland at the northern ex- 
tremity of Tacoma’s peninsula and overlooking the 
sound in three directions, is entirely unique and 
distinctive. The provisions for sanitation, rapid 
transit, fire protection, etc., are all adequate. 

Tacoma was the first city on the Pacific slope to 
adopt the commission form of municipal govern- 
The affairs of the city are managed in a 
non-partisan manner, and the re- 
sults have been gratifying. 

Tacoma’s school system is thorough, efficient, 
well-housed and equipped. In the stadium the city 
takes the greatest pride. Placed just above the noble 
structure of the high school building, the stadium 
occupies the mouth of a ravine giving upon the 
The vast amphitheater, built entirely of 
concrete, has a seating capacity of 35,000. It was of 
the stadium that Colonel Roosevelt said: “I know 
nothing like it, nothing on this side of the water and 


ment. 
businesslike, 


sound. 


nothing abroad.” 

\ writer in a recent number of an eastern period- 
ical was kind enough to speak of Tacoma as the 
future New York of the Pacific. Such predictions 
are but desperate guesses. Yet even the most con 
servative prophet must foresee that here on Com- 
mencement bay, under the guidance of Mount 
Tacoma, there will be a great city—not merely big, 
but great in the degree that is represented by the 
highest realization of a city’s usefulness. 

















No other river in the world has so high an average 


value 





per ton in freight as the Sacramento—$30,000,000 


Sacramento County—‘“The Heart of California’ 


By M. B. LEvIcK 


HE muffled ripple of the paddle wheel pene- 

trated the dining-hall’s clatter. Through 
portholes the passengers at table caught glimpses 
of verdant shores, banked high, as the stern-wheeler 
pushed the Sacramento river behind her. 

The majority at our table were patently easterners, 
and when the two Sacramento county ranchers, re- 
turning from San Francisco, drifted into talk of 
their fruit, the rest of the conversation stopped as 
politely as it could. 

“Why don’t you.come over to the ranch?” asked 
one. 

Seen too busy, Jim. 
ment yesterday. A corker!” 

“Well, if you get time” the first continued, ‘run 


You ought to see the ship- 


over. I'd like to have you see that 


this year.” 


prune crop 


The tall man from Iowa, across the table, 
to slight his dinner. 


began 


“Did you irrigate ’em this season?” asked Bill. 
“Yes, and I got a record breaker, too. Oh, 
pays, Bill. You'll be glad you got that pump 
if your ranch is only twenty feet from the river. 
You know that five-acre of mine? 
Well, this year I cleaned up $1,750 an acre net on 


, even 


cherry orchard 
’em, and they were first in the New York market.” 
“Yes, I heard of it’’ said the other. 
“And the apples cleared me an even thousand 
an acre. I’ve done better, but that isn’t so bad.”’ 
“Mine go yours a hundred better.” 











The garden city of Sacramento, capital of the Golden State, is connected with San Francisco and 
northern points by a river fleet of twenty-five steamers 247 














Grape-fruit (the pomelo), 











a citrus product grown with great success in the Sacramento Valley, is a 
t luct g ith great in th I nto Valley, i 


prize-winner at the State Fair 


The Iowan showed signs of perturbation. 

“Did about as well’ Jim continued, “with the 
pears. They weren’t quite up to scratch this year, 
though maybe I expected too much.” 

Dinner forgotten, the Iowa man was beating a 
tattoo on the table. The rancher reverted to his 
first topic. 

“But you ought to see the plums’’ he urged. 
“The whole orchard runs $1,500 to the acre, and 
that five-acre patch over on the slough—you know 


it—beats $10,000 net all told. Why, I got 


“Stop!” 

All hands turned to the man from Iowa. 

“Stop right there!’ he cried, and the whole 
hall 
i i 


dining-hall watched him beat emphasis on the table 


with knife and fork perpendicular. ‘‘Not another 
a finger at the Sacramentans as 


“I’m from the East’? he 


word!” He shoo! 
if they were naughty boys. 
vociferated, “and I know better. You can’t pass 
that stuff on me. 


fornia liars, and I don’t want to hear another word 


} 


You're one of those blamed Cali 


out of you!” 

His wrath, developing in others what diplomacy 
could be mustered, outlasted the trip. 

But the Californians were not lying. They were 
not even talking for effect. They had merely been 
describing conditions on their ranches. 

However, a report of the returns in weight and 
money being secured by the fruit and vegetable 
growers of Sacramento county’s delta lands needs 
all possible corroboration of figure, name and date 





to gain acceptance. The Middle Westerner was 
unfortunate in not having been warned. 

In the reclaimed land along the Sacramento river 
there are orchards whose story, if the trees are not 
seen at the height of the season, is apt to make 
doubters. Up and down the stream it is the same 
tale—S$4oo or $500 an acre net makes a mediocre 
season; $1,000 to $2,500 and even $3,000 is the 
range of the upper register. 

And the ranchers, if they know you are asking in 

T. W. Dean, 
I. A. Gammon, and R. J. Coggeshall of Courtland; 
W. J. Smith of Borden and C. E. Hustler of Oak 
Park—to take a few names at random—showed me 
theirs. The man from Iowa wouldn’t have been so 
vehement if he had had the same opportunity. 

Such is the spectacular basis of horticulture in the : ‘ 
The 
big figures are not the average of the entire county, t 

There is a great deal of land besides the 
But the other types of soil are none the ' 


sincerity, will show you their books. 


county which contains California’s capital. 


of course. 
alluvial. 
less good payers, for that, whether in hops, grapes, 
fruit, grain, alfalfa or any of the other items in the 
long list of this region’s products—by no means 
overlooking the citrus belt which sends out some of 
California’s earliest oranges. 

“The heart of California” is the way Sacramen- 
tans describe their position. Take a map of the 
state. Quarter the northern part—above the 
Tehachapi, the mountain at the southern end of the 


San Joaquin valley. Just about where the bisecting 





peer creme ——- 
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lines cross you will find Sacramento, with the San 
Joaquin valley running 250 miles south and the 
Sacramento valley 150 miles north. Incidentally, 
your lines roughly indicate the courses of the chief 
railroad lines of the state. The capital is the plexus 
of the rail systems. 

The Sacramento river forms not the least of the 
county’s transportation advantages. The city of 
Sacramento is at the head of tidewater on this 
stream, whose annual freight tonnage, 750,000, 
is worth $30,000,000. It is noteworthy that no 
other river in the world has such a high average 
value per ton. Fruit and profitable vegetables like 
asparagus explain that. The capital city is con- 
nected with San Francisco and with points above 
by a fleet of twenty-five steamers. 

There are other rivers, as well. The American 
joins the Sacramento just north of the city, and the 
Cosumnes lies across the southern end of the county, 
whose southwest point has the San Joaquin for a 
boundary. The Mokelumne makes up a good part 
of the southern county line. 

All of these streams have bottom lands whose 
richness compels the hackneyed comparison with 
the alluvial soils of the Nile. 

They are used extensively for irrigation, too. 
While the outlying regions are supplied with water 
by canals and pumps—surface water is comparatively 
shallow throughout the county—the rivers are used 
extensively as the source of ditch supplies as well 
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as for pumping plants. And irrigation pays. As Jim 
told Bill on the steamer, it pays even if your ranch 
is only twenty feet from the river. These up-to-date 
farmers, running over their accounts, can tell you 
just what the percentage of profit is on their pumps, 
how many hundreds of dollars it addstotheir produc- 
tion annually, how many cents per pound the prices 
with irrigation exceed the prices without water. 

There are tricks in all trades. They tell of one 
in.Sacramento county which illustrates what water 
will do. 

There is a river rancher who grew peas between 
the rows of a young orchard, making a profit of $100 
or $150 an acre on the by-product. They were very 
fine peas. Word of their excellent quality came back 
from the San Francisco markets, where they took 
the top price of the season, and when ranchers fell 
to discussing the season’s points or the technicalities 
of their business—some of these men, by the way, 
have raised it to a profession—the peas came up as a 
topic. Those were quite famous peas at the end of 
a few weeks. 

The grower was known as a pioneer irrigator. 
A neighbor who was thinking of installing a pump 
went to him for suggestions, and eventually men- 
tioned the peas. 

“They were mighty fine, I hear’’ he said. 

“Yep” answered the grower. 

“Took the top price?” 








The capitol is ideally located in Sacramento, the grounds including an area of thirty-three acres 
thickly planted with handsome trees and shrubs 





to 
on 














f flaming tokays in the magic soil 


“How did you do it?” 


‘Now, give me a poin 
irrigate ’em, and when? 
“T didn’t irrizate 
Not for themselves, 
they got a little irrigatir But after they were 
picked and packec nped the sacks in the river 
f rope, and just before the 


steamer came along I fished ’em out. 
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got to San Francisco they were as fresh and crisp as 
could be and popped like firecrackers when you 
opened ‘em. They had all the water they needed, 
that was all.” 

The water had been applied directly instead of 
indirectly. But the lesson is worth noting. It tells 
as much as the scientifically-proven fact that alfalfa 
given forty-eight inches of water yields more than 
double an unirrigated crop. 

Availability of water and a high-soil average 
mean much, of course. Each of the county’s five 
chief types of soil has its special field. But there is 
another big factor back of it all—climate. 

For instance, take 1910. The annual mean 
temperature of that year was 59.6 degrees, the 
highest being 103 and the lowest 28. There were 
230 clear days, 17 partly cloudy, 72 cloudy and 46 
rainy. The rainfall was about eight inches. The 
rainfall average is twenty inches—enough to raise a 
crop without irrigation. 

The records for a third of a century show the 
average date of the first killing frost to be November 
15, and of the last, February 16. What that long 
season of growing weather meens, the practical 
farmer can appreciate. 

Facts like these give emphasis to the Sacramen- 
tan’s claim that with ten or twenty acres the rancher 
in his county can count on comfort as a certainty. 

In the city of Sacramento, with a population of 
65,000, he has no mean market. Ninety miles away 
is San Francisco. The markets of the East are made 
his by the proximity of great railroads. And there 
is another field soon to be opened. Thanks to the 
Sacramento river, this county has an especially 
strong position to develop when the Panama Canal 
is in operation, and California takes a stronger hold 
on the world markets than that she already has. 

“Keep your eye on us” the Sacramentan says. 

His imperative has reality behind it. 














The Sacramento Valley in blossom-time is a vast orchard of fragrant beauty as far as the eye can see 











The banks of the Sacramento river are bordered with beautiful oaks, and the level acres back of them 
offer ideal sites for the modern farm house 








The Giant Natomas Reclamation Project 


Making New Homes for Settlers in a Valley Like the Nile 


F all California the Sacramento valley affords 

the vastest unbroken area of agricultural lands. 
Within the sweep of the valley’s floor, lying as a huge 
interior basin between the Coast range and the 
Sierra, are more than three million fertile acres. 
In the west there is not a more clearly defined agri- 
cultural region nor a richer; nor is there one in which 
a gracious climate will permit as many crops to be 
grown throughout the year. Down the heart of the 
valley the Sacramento river sweeps from north to 
south toward Suisun bay, an arm of San Francisco 
bay, and the lands along the river are comparable to 
those along the Nile, both in fertility and by reason 
of the nature of the soil formation. 

Ask a New York fruit jobber from where he re- 
ceives his earliest California oranges and he will tell 
you northern California. The Sacramento valley 
ships ninety per cent of its citrus fruit crop before 
the southern part of the state has its product har- 
vested. The climate and soil of the valley are attract- 
ing thousands of new settlers, and the city of Sacra- 
mento, business center of the valley and state capital 
of California, is prospering by this growth. Eleven 
transportation lines, aside from river transportation 


service, lead out of Sacramento. With its suburbs, 
recently annexed, the city has a population of sixty 
thousand. 

Just north of the city of Sacramento and on the 
east side of the Sacramento river a vast area of river- 
bottom lands, among the most fertile in the west, is 
being reclaimed by Natomas Consolidated of Cali 
fornia. More than sixty thousand acres of Natomas 
lands are being added to the agricultural area of 
California in a comprehensive work of reclamation 
that will be entirely completed in from two and 
one-half to three years. 

A large part of Natomas’ lands will be virtually 
in the suburbs of Sacramento. The area being re- 
claimed extends from the American river just north 
of the city of Sacramento, along the east side of the 
Sacramento, Bear and Feather rivers to the foothills 
near Wheatland. Natomas’ lands have every ad- 
vantage of transportation and accessibility to market. 
Indeed it will be possible for the owner of one of the 
small farms into which Natomas’ lands will be sub- 
divided to work in Sacramento, if he so desires, and 
to go back and forth each day, so near will he be to 


the capital city. Natomas’ lands are crossed by the 








A large area just reclaimed by Natomas Consolidated on the Bear river. 








The levees are finely constructed 
251 

















Electric Railway and by the Southern 


nd they will 





also be reached by landin 
} 


r 
stages on the 





Sacramento river the land 


owner may take advantage of 
suits his convenience. 
The reclamation of so extensive an area is not ac- 


complished s 








multaneously. As rapidly as the work 





of reclamation progresses, Natomas’ reclaimed lands 
are to be placed upon the market in five, ten, and 


tracts. But before all the land can be 


twenty-acre 
offered for sale, forty I 







les of river levees and thirty 
miles of other levees, on creeks and for bac k levees, 
will have been built. 
The building of the levees is but the first step. 
. eeaik 


? : : 
After the levees have been completed they will be 





Le buil 





thoroughly tested. A highway t along the 





from 


top of the Sacramento. 


levee leading north 
Drainage for the lands will be cared for and oiled 
macadam roads will afford the producer every facil- 

hicl 


ity for getting his products to the railroad lines whic 


1 


lands. Expert agriculturists have 


be 


cross Natomas’ 





and imental farms will 





tested the soil, 
planted and 


Natomas’ lands 


exper 
maintained on dillerent sections of 


In this way the settler will have 


at his disposal professional advice and he will be 








saved the time and expense attendant upon experi- 





menting, if he cares to profit work being done. 
Alfalfa will assuredly be one of the most popular 





\ number 


s of the Sac- 


Al- 


staple crops raised on Natomas’ lands. 


of rich farms borde 





ramento river yie 


} 





falfa grown on bottom or river lands is 
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six times in the season, extending from March to 
November. About ten tons to the acre are gathered 
year’s harvesting and the price on the river 
The cost of 


in the 
bank varies from $6 to $12 per ton. 
production is very low and the crop is certain. Of 
course many farmers use alfalfa on theirown ranches. 
On all but river-bottom lands alfalfa must be irri- 
gated. 

One of the interesting reclamation works em- 
Natomas’ reclamation is that com- 
prised in the completion of the levees for Natomas’ 
Bear Garden Tract, which 
before Christmas. ‘The soil is a rich bottom land 
characteristic of Natomas reclaimed lands as a whole 


braced in the 


River were finished 


and suitable for peaches, pears, almonds, apricots, 
cherries, alfalfa, berries, and all sorts of garden prod- 
uce. A large portion of this soil is excellently 
suited to hops, while the extreme easterly section is 
just the sandy soil needed for corn. 

The work of Natomas Consolidated of California 
is the most interesting in the world. 
built represent the finest type of construction. When 
Natomas’ reclamation is completed California will 
have added to its territory as attractive an area of 
farm land as there is in the Golden State. The 
banks of the Sacramento river are covered by large 


The levees 


oaks and the level acres that stretch back from them 
are scattered with graceful trees, offering ideal sites 
for the modern farmhouse. 

The headquarters of the land department of 
Natomas Consolidated of California are in the 


Peoples’ Savings Bank Building, Sacramento. 











Farms bordering upon the banks of the Sacramento yield immense crops of alfalfa. The cost of 
production is very low and the crop certain 











Snow-capped mountains and gold-capped oranges. 





These picturesqué contrasts are seen in Ontario 


Ontario, the City that Charms 


By Davip H. WALKER, JR. 


AME? Ontario. 
Location? San Bernardino county, Cali- 
fornia, thirty-eight miles due east of Los Angeles. 

Size? Six thousand and increasing at the rate of 
fifty per cent per year. 

Description? The city that charms. 

Record? Four million dollars in oranges, lemons 
and grape-fruit, and three millions in canned goods, 
vegetables, poultry, hay, fruits and manufactured 
articles produced in 191t. 

From a purely monetary standpoint and measured 
by the rule of thumb that is Ontario, California. 
I was sent there to make an investigation. You 
can’t escape the prosperity of the city but you can 
enjoy its charms. This was my experience. 

Comfortably seated on the platform of the ob- 
servation car of the overland we pulled out of Los 
Angeles on a December morning. I might have 
traveled on either of two other transcontinental 
lines, as the traffic of Ontario is provided for by three 
big carriers. 

With the metropolis of the Southwest and its 
larger suburbs behind, the path of steel led through 
the most beautiful orchards in the world, the orange 
Town after town 


groves of southern California. 





passed in kaleidoscopic order and the mountains 
rapidly drew near. We stopped. It was Ontario. 
The Chamber of Commerce building at the depot 
told me that simultaneously with the grinning ad 
ministrator-to-trivial-wants and I 
platform. 

“Howdy!” 

Cheery and hearty was the greeting, and taking 
up my bag and camera I turned to get my directions 


stepped to the 


from this full-blooded westerner who had made me 
welcome. 

Was it the warm sunshine and bracing air from 
huge snow-capped Old Baldy and the other sentinels 
of the Sierra Madre range; the musical chorus of 
bells—it was Sunday morning—or the palm drives 
and cozy and beautiful homes? Perhaps it was one, 
and then, perhaps, it was the combination. Surely 
he who judges in dollars and cents could not answer. 
I had just stepped into town and was on my way to 
the hotel and to be frank I was distinctly charmed. 
First impressions are weighty and I was to have 
them further substantiated. 

To see the city, up Euclid avenue we went that 
afternoon. Wider than two ordinary boulevards, 
flanked with fine homes amid orange groves and 
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Adorned with fine trees, Euclid avenue expresses the Ontario idea of an attractive town 


palms, with fine trees parting it in the middle and 
allowing for double tracks of an interurban car line, 
this avenue stretches from the heart of the city to the 
foothills. From one thousand to two thousand feet 
we ascended and except for the shift into the inter- 
mediate gears from the high speed one would not 
have noticed the grade. 

Looking back, an entrancing picture was spread 
before us. Orange groves for miles and then or- 
chards and fields. 
in the background of green while at our backs the 
Down the moun- 


House-tops and churches showed 


snow-covered mountains reared. 
tain slopes in the crevices and ravines the water of 
the city trickled or roared. 

Water is all essential in this country. 


Without it 


little will grow and a city cannot exist. We turned 
to investigate the system. 

After a drop of seven hundred feet from a canal 
diverting a rushing mountain stream the water is 
harnessed to turn three big turbines. From these 
machines the power is taken to light and supply 
heat for cooking in the city. This source provides 
the cheapest electric power for domestic uses in the 
country. 

This same water after doing yeoman service is led 
away and supplies water for domestic and irrigating 
purposes over many hundreds of acres. 

Also from these same high mountains water runs 


off and sinks deep into the earth. It percolates to 
impervious basins above the city and is then reached 
by wells. The city has in this two sources which 
supply more than enough water. 

“Churches and churches,” is the natural com- 
ment and there really are more than a score in the 
city. Furthermore, schools, primary, grammar and 
a new polytechnic school. 

The orange groves are the source of wealth in the 
older part of the city and to get a subdivision of a 
large grove and build a home amid the beautiful 
trees is to realize the ideal in home settings. 

In the district of the city south of the railroads the 
homeseeker of meager means will take the keenest 
interest. Here, in the making, is a section destined 
to be as prosperous and beautiful as the portion of 
the city we have viewed. Chickens, alfalfa, vege- 
tables, dry-farmed peaches and grapes afford the 
means to the end. 

But the homeseeker is not expected to find Ontario 
a modern Utopia. He can not expect to sit in the 
shade and reap fabulous profits. By the sweat of 
the brow shall he receive compensation, but his 
reward will be greater here for less perspiration than 
in many another locality. If you have, however, put 
inthe greater part of your life wringing a margin from 
the world, there is probably no better place to enjoy 
your leisure. 








To get an orange grove and build a home among the beautiful trees 
is to realize the ideal in home settings 
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Crowds of eager farming folk listen to the lectures and look at the accompanying exhibits 


A Missionary to the Oregon Farmers 


What the Railroad is Doing to Help the Farms in the Pacific Northwest 


By WiLLt1AM WooDHEAD 


DIGNIFIED Berkshire hog, witha pedigree on 
file at an Oregon farmhouse, stepped through a 
drop door in a stock car and stood upon an adjoining 
flat car. 
what is called a Demonstration Train, and in com- 


He was an important passenger upon 


pany with some railroad officials and college pro- 
fessors he was making a lecture tour of Oregon. 

At the end of the flat car upon which Mr. B. Hog 
had taken his position, was an exhibit of model 
colony houses and coops of various kinds, showing 
how chickens and other classes of poultry can be 
kept according to the latest sanitary rules. On 
another flat car was a complete model sanitary 
chicken yard with colony houses, coops, watering 
places, feeding grounds and screens, and about a 
hundred chickens. In the stock car from which 
the important porker had just emerged, were his 
different Poland 
China gilts, Duroc Jersey gilts, from private farms 
and agricultural colleges. In another part of the 
train, just out of reach, were tempting exhibits of 
These were in the lecture cars 


fellows of breeds: Berkshires, 


maize and peas. 





where the agricultural experts talked and which 
were specially arranged for seating the classes that 
flocked to hear this new kind of “itinerant school 
masters.” 

An up-to-date professor from the ‘animal hus- 
bandry department”’ of the State Agricultural College 
of Oregon accompanied the prize 
center of the flat car lecture platform and did the 
talking for both. 
gage lifter and a community builder, and he ex 


3erkshire to the 
He referred to the hog as a mort 


pressed wonder that, in spite of the fact that the 
animal, when properly handled, is decidedly profit- 
able, farmers in the Northwest have given little 
attention to the growing of swine. 
worth of live hogs, brought to the Northwest during 


$6,000,000 
Igtt, is evidence that there is a great opportunity 
yet to be grasped by the farmer. He said a great 
many more things, most of them about the technic 
of hog raising, and over a hundred farmers stood 
beside the track, listening to the professor and look- 
ing at the pig. 

Incidentally, you must know that this particular 
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lecture property. 


svmbol, tor he 


represented ‘animal husbandry” and scientific 


inter-relation of things produced upon a farm, and 


the demonstration train on which he rode represented 


the co-operation of the railroad with the farmer. 


There is no philanthropy about the help the 
railroad is giving the farmer in Oregon. It is plain 
common sense business, and none the less entitled 
Oregon and W: 1gton are essen ially 


agricultural states and coinciden 


to respect. 
with the fertility, 
development and productiveness of their farms must 
be determined the wealth 
and prosperity of their 
inhabitants. There are 
institutions in these states 
for teaching scientific agri- 
culture and to their prac- 
tical work is largely due 
the advancement taking 
place in the cultivation of 
the soil and the general 
upbuilding of the social 
conditions 
In all of this 
very 


and economic 
on the farm. 

the railroad has a 
reat interest. A railroad 


must depend for its sup- 


oO 
5 


port upon the business of 
the communities which it 
serves, and the develop- 
of that 


therefore an essential fac- 


ment business is 
tor in its successful opera 
tion welfare. No 


railroad can be prosperous 


and 


unless the people which 
it serves are prosperous, 


North- 


methods of ex- 


and in the Pacifi 
west the 
ploitation of its agricul- 
tural resources will largely 
determine the prosperity 
of both the farmer and 
the railroad. 

ealizing this, the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company have undertaken the opera- 
tion of farming demonstration trains throughout the 


territory served by its lines in Oregon and Washing- 
; ; | 
i 


ton. The object of these trains is to acquaint the 
farmers with such facts as will be helpful, and en- 
courage further development by giving them the 
benefit of the knowledge and experience of men 
who have made a life study of agriculture. 

One of the ideas which it is sought to disseminate 
in the Oregon and Washington territory by means of 
these trains is the rotation of crops, the diversifica- 
tion of energies along several lines of agriculture, 
rather than to follow one farming pursuit as is the 
communities. That sec 


case at present in many 


R. B. Miller, traffic manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, who has been 
specially interested in sending out agricul- 
tural knowledge in carload lots 
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tion where diversified farming is practiced is best 
provided against droughts, crop failures, or the 
financial depression which follows short or damaged 
crops, or is the result of adverse market conditions, 
R. B. Miller, traffic manager of the O.-W.R.&N., 
has taken an active interest in the development of the 
territory covered by the demonstration train, and 
deeply deplores the fact that it is necessary for the 
packing-houses of Portland to import millions of 
worth of pork stock annually from Nebraska 
and Mississippi valley states. He declares that 
every pound of pork consumed here should be grown 
In the absence of corn, he points out 
that farmers can _ feed 
wheat at a good profit. 
By actual experiment un- 
der average conditions 
wheat fed to hogs that 


dollars 


in Oregon. 


sell for 6 or 7 cents on the 
foot has found to 
bring $1a bushel as pork. 

The 
ton Railroad & Navigation 
Company has created a 
new office—that of agri- 
culturist. C. L. Smith was 
chosen to fill the place. 


been 


Oregon-Washing- 


He brings to the position 
the knowledge of years as 
a practical farmer, stock- 
man and _ fruit 
He is in reality an expert 
in farming, livestock and 
horticulture. The Demon- 
stration Train is sent out 
at stated intervals by the 
railway management. Mr. 
Smith will be available at 
all times. He will not only 
attend the meetings of 
commercial bodies, but 
will visit the individual 
land-owner to aid with his 


grower. 


advice. His knowledge 
of soils, crops and farm 
will be helpful to 
the men who are working for results. Twenty years 
of practical study and application have made him 


work 


what he is. 

Mr. Smith ‘s not a new-comer in the Pacific North- 
west. He has previously been engaged as a lecturer 
by the O.-W. R. & N. Co., and his talks were help- 
ful to many. 
devoting his entire time to visits to the different 
The man in doubt 


Additional good will result from his 


sections traversed by the road. 
will be started along the right path. 

When railroad official, agricultural teacher and 
the farmer most concerned get together in this way, 
it means much for the practical improvement of the 
territory, and resulting benefit of producer, state 
institution and common carrier. 











